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Southern Negro In Northern University--By William Pickens 








i) ‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER |S) 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is depende nt on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘erowning glory”? in best condition with ‘‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Daney, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Daney has been using our 
‘La Creole” Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexeelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 


falling out.” MRS. MELISSA DANCY. 


MAKES HAIR LIE STRAIGHT 3) 


Splendid Hair Dressing 


To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous mannerand polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and J have received great benefit 
from its use.” 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 

MR. JAMES BAGON. 
‘La Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer eannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 
One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 
showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $55,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
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last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
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Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
7‘. pe of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
; <y directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
setinitiata of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividends of 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 
Further information may .be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham 


or any of the Branch Offices 








JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


To quickly add 10,000 new subscribers to 
our list, we make this big offer. We will 
send you the handsowe 18Kt. Gold Pl. 
engraved Band Ring, (send your size) one 
Gold Plated Watch Chain, one 
Pocket Purse, one Wheel of Fortune and 
indicator, together with a whele year’s 












FOR 10 CENTS, mailed postpaid. 
subs. and premiums for 25e. Address 


“FIRESIDE AND FAMILY,’’ 
438 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE only 10c, 3 pkgs. for 25c. 


Three 





contains everything below all sent post- 
paid for only 10 cts 1 Stone Set Gold Plated 
Ring, 1 Indian Bead Necklace, 1 Goldine 
Wire Bracelet, 1 Pocket Book, Gent's Scarf 
Pin, Ladies’ Brooch, 20 Silk Pieces, 1 Photo 
Mm Album of World’s Fair, two Silvered Studs, 
1 Roso Pin, 6 Pens, Japanese Lucky Charm, 
y Rare Japanese Mask, and outfits of games, 
including Dominoes, Snap or Cards. Also 

and addition of Nickle Plated Miniature Watch and Chain 
ret of charge. Understand we send all these goods just as 





we say for only 10 cts postpaid and include the watch free. 


Don’t fail to send at once. Address: 


W. E. SNELL @ COMPANY, 
438 Pacific Street 








If you wish to buy or 
sell write us. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
It will cost you nothing 


to learn our plans and 
terms. 


We Can Sell 
Your 
Real Estate 


or 
Business | Garrett & Goins 
1700 Vermont Ave. 


NO MATTER N. W 
WHERE LOCATED 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















€ Make Your Flowers4& 


Artificial flowers make beautiful decora- 
tions for the home and show windows. 
Ladies can earn money during their spare 
moments. I will send you patterns, mate- 
tials and directions to make a variety of 
paper flowers for 25c. 


B. ALLAIN 
2945 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





7 A LARGE QUANTITY of coin like 

cut was found with one of our rods. 
They are guaranteed to attract gold 
and silver and no other metal. We 
give bank refegence as to our relia- 
bility. Catalogue with full particu- 
lars for 2c. stamp. 


BRYANT BROS. 
P. 0. Box 121-08 DALLAS, TEX. 





Leather | 


subscription to our family journal, ALL | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- | 


THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO. 








RECEIVED THE 


Grand Prize 


Highest Possible Award at 
St. Louis World’s Fair 


To quickly secure new customers we have | 
made up ths big wonder package which | 

















Simplicity! Durability ! 
Absolute Visible 
Writing 





Atlanta Branch, 39 North Broad Street. 











Make 
Your 
Skin 
White 
and 
Clear Sold only at 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Skin Whitener 


The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- 
plexion. 
perfect 


Its users pronounce it 














MILLER’S HOTEL 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SERVICE. 
All Modern Improvements. 
RICHMONI, VA. 





Second and Leigh Sts. 
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TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE 1S HEALTH IF YOU WANT IT! 

You have been treated by many physicians and have tried as many more remedies, but you are still 
suffering aud perhaps have lost all hope of ever recovering, Excelsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 
ly cures Falling of the Womb, Suppression, Excessive, Irregular or Vainful Menstruation, Backache, 
Bearing Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, inflammation of the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to Urinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other suchcomplaints. You will 
be surprised of its eflect in cases of sterilty or barrenness 

This remee*y contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatmentof the 
above complaints. It isas pleasant to take as water. 

E! Saniple sent tree on request. Ifthe sampie does no good a full size bottle willnot, But you 

will ever praise the day vou first took Excelsior Uterine Tonic. 

Money refunded if not cured. t ull -ize bottle $1.00, 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprictor and Manager, NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 

at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 

Fully warranted. 

(04 Write for illustrated circular and our special price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


2°32 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Address 





THE WELDING OF THE LINK. 


A Story that is Being Widely Noticed. 


The New York Age, in the literary notes in its issue of March 23, has the following com- 
plimentary reference to the great seriz il we are running, entitled THE WEL DING OF THE LINK: 
“The Welding of the Link’’ is unusually well written and grows in interest.’ 

Next month the: re will be three c hapte rs of Gardner Golds! y’s remarkable story. The titles 
of the chapters are, * Louisa Cranston’s Views,”’ ‘In the Night Watches,” ‘‘ The Return of Day.”’ 
The titles comme edt are enchanting. Louisa Cranston will be found to have decided views on 
moral questions, while Clara Weems will ap peal in the first steps that lead her downward in a 
course of shame and sin. In the chapter called ‘In the Night Watches ’’ will be found some of 
the finest word-painting and most vivid and realistic pen-pictures yet done by any colored man at 
present writing in this country. 

You can’t afford to miss a single instalment of this intensely interesting historical novel. 
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Established 1570. Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


rhe only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young men and wo- 
men can secure equal 
privileges. 

Day and right ses- 
sions. 

Positions secured for 
graduates, 

Instructions by mail 
also 

Tuition very low. 

For further informa- 
tion address 


J. i. Blackwell, A.M. 


615 N. 2d St 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAZED sZED [Saar 


= TRADE MA MAR 








A. K. HAWKES, Optician 


14 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Headquarters to U. S 


Eyes examined and glasses fitted scientifically. 
We guarantee the best optical service obtainable. 











Kodaks and Supplies. Amateur Finishing. 

















The Voice of the Negro 


For May, 1905 


We invite our readers to take a peep into the Sanctum with us and see what 
we are planning for their enjoyment next month. We cannot mention half of 
the things in store, but we can and will take our readers into our confidence and 
give them a few of the salient features of our next number. 


The Philosophic Basis of Popular Suffrage 


By the Honorable ARcHIBALD H. GRIMKE, is a very able paper from the pen of 
a very able writer and lawyer. Mr. GRIMKE’s article is short, but powerful. 
The writer is thoroughly conversant with the origin and history of popular gov- 
ernments, and registers a strong indictment against Southern disfranchisement. 


The Attitude of the Intelligent Negro Towards Lynchings 
This is the title of a very comprehensive paper by KELLY MILLER, which will 
be published in the May number of our magazine. Mr. MILLER has made a 
name for himself as a brilliant epigrammatic writer. You can always depend 
upon reading something fascinating when KELLY MILLER writes. In this paper 
he has made a very careful study of the general subject of lynching and gives to 
the world the colored man's mind on the subject, This paper should be read 
with intense interest by both races It states the black man's case clearly and 
comprehensively, while it refutes the dogmas of many of our white friends as 
regards the Negro’s attitude toward crime and its punishment. This paper was 
crowded out of this number because of lack of space. 


The New Education 


This is a powerful poem by BENJAMIN GRIFFITH BRAWLEY. Mr. BRAWLEY 
severely scores the materialistic tendency of the age. He makes a powerful plea 
for the same thing for which Mr. RoosEVELT plead in a speech a few days ago 
—‘*The things of the soul.’’ Mr. BRAWLEY vividly recites the fact that men of 
today are degenerating in their tastes. He wails that ‘‘ Homer is a worn-out 
song.’’ He registers a strong indictment against this sordid age when he says: 


“And now a people with a zeal 
For things that they can make and see, 
Forget the lyric trance to feel 
And hear but the anvil’s clank and plea; 
And now the-sheart’s most sacred tone 
Is sacrificed to wood and stone.” 


The Southern Conspiracy 

Is one of a series of short stories we are going to publish thissummer. A young 
man whose father has done much in the literary world, and who himself is des- 
tined to become a great writer and author, writes ‘‘A Southern Conspiracy.”’ 
He does not care to have his name divulged at this stage and so he writes under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘H.’’ ‘‘H.’’ has given us a charming and exciting short 
story in which he boldly uncovers the existence of a great Southern newspaper 
conspiracy to corrupt the northern public mind on the race question. ‘‘H.’’ has 
been taking lessons under ‘‘M. V.’’ of ‘‘ International Underground History’’ 
fame, and here he has furnished us a tale that is more nearly fact than fiction. 


Subscribe to our magazine and keep abreast with the times. 
$1.00 per year; 10c. a copy. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Special inducements to students. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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FRONTISPIECE—A Full Page Portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


P. JAMES BRYANT, J. S. FLIPPER, H. H. PROCTOR, 
Associate Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 


Subscription $1.00 per year 


for postage. 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year | Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
|| for them. 
| 


Any one sending us four new subscriptions at Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl. 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one y 
year. | edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
We allow our agents liberal commissions on all | stamped and addressed. 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn | 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent's outfit. | 
Send money only by draft, registered letter, or || 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss ; 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- || We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


tered. 


Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 


If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card, 


| Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 
913 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA 





COLORED STREET RAILWAY—The Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company 


This company was organized and incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey for the ex- 
press purpose of absorbing the property of the North Jackson Street Railway Company, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., better known as the Colored Street Railway line. The President, R. R. Robinson, being keen in 
thought and foresight, saw the growing desire of the colored people all over this country to buy stock 
and become a part of its owner, and knowing as he did that the old company would not sell its stock to 
the masses of the people, decided to enter into an arrangement with the stockholders to purchase their 
interest and put same into the new company and enlarge its capitalization, putting the par value of the 
stock down from $5.00 to $1.00 per share, so that the poor as well as the rich could buy. These plans 
were agreed upon and carried out, hence the colored people may now continue to own their own road. 
These shares, as fast as possible, the company desires to dispose of, so as to enable them to extend and 
complete two and a half miles more of their road, through a thickly populated territory, which have 
been granted to them by the city. When this is done, they will have seven miles of solid road in opera- 
tion. Its affairs are in safe hands ; their greatest hope is to make it a payirg investment to its stock- 
holders. let the colored people come to the rescue of this foremost and growing enterprise. You can 
take from one dollar up to ten thousand dollars of shares in it. Remember the shares are $1.(0) per 
share. You may subscribe for as many as you like, and pay 20 percent of your subscription in cash, bal- 
ance weekly or monthly until you shall have paid out ; then the company will take up your receipt and 
issue your stock upon it. 


THE COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 
Two franchises in the City of Jacksonville 


$100,000 
One in County to Spring .. 


50,000 


Forty Acres Park Pavillion and Outhouse..................... 15,000 
Four Cars, value.. ial hacia Tas iach ai a ok a bias canis vntwa he 28.000 
Four and one-half Miles of Road in Operation, value............... 60,000 

Total Bonded Indebtedness.................ccccecceececeeceeees $ 86,000 


Capital Stock of the Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company 


Address all your applications to the President Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company» 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Unquestionably the Greatest Statesman America has Produced for two Generations 
Inaugurated 26th President of the United States March 4th. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


That a President of the 
United States should 
be the most prominent 
man at his own inauguration is no strange 
thing. That he should receive the plaudits 
of his countrymen is natural and to be 
expected. But that the very floodgates of 
enthusiasm should be thrown open and the 
name of one man should be on the lips of 
everybody as the embodiment of honesty, 
sincerity, frankness, truthfulness and fair- 
play is unusual. This was the case with 
Theodore Roosevelt at his inaugural on 
March 4th. In the whole history of 
Republican governments there never was a 
man elected as the executive head of the 
people who was so thoroughly popular with 
the masses as the man Roosevelt. At his 
inauguration the greatest crowd that ever 
thronged the broad thoroughfare of the 
national capital was present. They came 
from the East and they came from the 
West ; they came from the North and they 
came from the South; they came from the 
isles of the sea and they came from the con- 


The Inauguration 
of Mr. Roosevelt 


tinents of Asia and Europe; they came 
from every quarter of the globe to witness 
the great quadrennial fete of the greatest 
country on the globe. The honorable 
ambition of a great man’s life was crowned 
when Mr. Roosevelt was made President in 
his own right of the greatest country among 
the nations of the earth. The details of 
the occasion are too numerous to find place 
in a cursory review note and will be cov- 
ered in an article by Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell. ‘‘ Roosevelt luck’’ 
the weather. 


was even in 
The weather man was afraid 
to make a prediction for the day. The 
morning skies were capricious. But no 
sooner had Mr. Roosevelt advanced to the 
stand to deliver his inaugural address than 
the threatening clouds vanished like a pur- 
ple fog before the effulgent rays of a sum- 
mer’s sun. The address was brief, simple 
and impressive. It forecasted the policy of 
the new administration. It is the creed of 
an honest, manly executive. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech may be summed up in the five 
following sentences: 1. We must be 
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grateful to God for our unexampled 
national prosperity. 2. Our privileges 
carry with them corresponding responsi- 
bilities. 3. Let us apply the golden rule 
in dealing with all men. 4. The United 
States is at present the cynosure of all eyes, 
and our experiment in conducting a repub- 
lican democratic government will have a 
mighty influence upon the problems of 
mankind. 5. We must stick to the lofty 
ideals of the fathers, for only thus shall we 
be able to succeed in handing down to our 
children a heritage of which they and their 
children will be proud. Just before the 
address an inspiring and impressive scene 
was witnessed. The President, with un- 
covered head, stood on the raised platform 
before a vast throng of his fellow-citizens 
and repeated the simple oath of office after 
the aged and venerable Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. When he 
had finished repeating the oath, he bowed 
his head slowly and reverently and kissed 
the open Bible. The vast multitude burst 
forth into thunderous applause. Theodore 
Roosevelt had sworn to protect and defend 
the constitution of the country, and was 
now the twenty-sixth President of the 
United States of America. In the grand 
parade which then proceeded down Penn- 
sylvania avenue, every race that is now 
sheltered by our flag was represented. 
Every phase of national life could be dis- 
cerned. For the first time in the history 
of our country, the islands of the sea 
helped to inaugurate a President of the 
United States. Squadron ‘‘A’’ of the New 
York troops led the Presidential cavalcade. 
The parade lasted over four hours and was 
the most!picturesque that was ever seen in 
Washington. The Filipino scouts and the 
gallant Ninth cavalry, colored, both at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in the 
parade. Through a long lane of cheering 
humanity the gaudy pageant, with its 
bewildering profusion of gold braid and 
fanfare of jtrumpets, passed down the most 
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famous parade ground in the world, and 
the most brilliant, the most just, and prob- 
ably the wisest President the country has 
ever had was inaugurated. 





The American 
people are for- 
tunate in hay- 
ing for President a.man who has been 
weighed in the balances and who measures 
up to the standard of a statesman of the 
first magnitude. Mr. Roosevelt is no 
stranger in American politics. He has 
been in public life almost since the day of 
his graduation from college. He has served 
in the New York State Legislature ; he was 
once at the head of the police force of New 
York City ; he was once the assistant sec- 
retary of the navy; he has fought on the 
battlefield for his country; as Vice-Presi- 
dent, he has worked in the United States 
Senate; and now for three years he has 
occupied the Presidential chair. His record 
is open to inspection and has already been 
pronounced untainted by nearly eight mil- 
lion voters. Others of his countrymen 
refused him this tribute because of par- 
tisanship. Mr. Roosevelt’s record in all of 
these years is one of consistency, and, 
therefore, we may, with some degree of 
certainty, give to the public a forecast of 
some of the things that he will insist upon 
while he is President. 1. In the first place, 
in administering the affairs of the govern- 
ment the President will not make what we 
may call a good Republican President ; i. 
e., he will not confine himself to the nar- 
rower limitations of partisanship in recom- 
mending measures and in appointing offi- 
cers. He isa man of ideals, and will pur- 
sue those ideals whéther they show them- 
selves in one party or the other. 2. In 
dealing with the race question, Mr. Roose- 
velt will stick to his motto, ‘‘All men up, 
and not some men down.’’ He will insist 
that justice and fair-play be granted the 
colored people as the white people. The 


The New Administration: 
Its Policies Forecasted 
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VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 
A Cool and Calculating Statesman Who Will Have to be Reckoned With in 1908 


Photo copyright by Bell Photograph Co., Washington, D. C. 
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President knows, as we all know, that 
social privileges and civic rights are two 
different. things, and that one can be 
granted without the other. He will not 
attempt to dictate to the South, either on 
social or religious subjects. As to whether 
the white race can uplift the colored race 
intellectually, morally and religiously and 
still remain too good to touch it with its 
finger tips socially, the President will have 
nothing to say. He will leave this to time, 
but we are certain he will always and 
openly insist that black and white be 
treated alike before the law. Roosevelt 
will not harken to the oligarchic counsels- 
of such men as Gorman; Tillman and Var 
daman. 3. In dealing with ‘oreign powers, 
our government will brook no intrigues, no 
dickering, nodiplomatic jugglery. Straight- 
forward, practical business diplomacy will 
characterize the management of the State 
Department. If necessary, precedents will 
be disregarded and cumbersome formalities 
omitted. Mr. Roosevelt is a precedent- 
maker himself. He isa living statesman 
grappling with living issues. 4. There 
will be no scuddle policy in connection 
with our island possessions. The Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and Hawaii are ours. 
They will be dealt with as ours. They 
will be given the largest measure of 
self-government consistent with their abil- 
ity, but the hope of early independence 
will not be held out tothem. 5. Not only 
will the old interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine have force in our dealings with 
the Latin-American republics, but there 
will be given a broader and even more vig- 
orous interpretation to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Under Mr. Roosevelt, we are now 
assuming the role of international police- 
man and debt collector for South America. 
This is the one tendency of the present 
administration that threatens to embroil us 
in a foreign war. 6. The present adminis- 
tration will stand for tariff reform, for the 
regulation of railroad rates by the central 
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government and for government control of 
trusts. 7. The Panama canal work will be 
pushed vigorously towards completion. 8, 
Over and above all Mr. Roosevelt will 
insist upon civic honesty and righteousness 
'n those officials who are given authority to 
administer the affairs of the people. 





The President's Address We present the 
President’s 
dress to our readers as a model of brevity, 
common-sense, style and comprehensive- 
ness. It is one of the shortest inaugural 
addresses ever delivered ; and while there 
is nothing new or startling in it, it is the 
expression of a man who believes in prac- 
ticing what he preaches. The full address 
follows : 
ROOSEVELT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

‘My fellow citizens: No people on earth have 
more cause to be thankful than ours, and this is 
said reverently, in no spirit of boastfulness in our 
own strength, but with gratitude to the Giver of 
Good, who has blessed us with the conditions 
which have enabled us to achieve so large a meas- 
ure of well-being and of happiness. To us asa 
people it has been granted to lay the foundations 
of our national life in a new continent. We are 
the heirs of the ages, and yet we have had to pay 
few of the penalties which in old countries are 
exacted by the dead hand of a by-gone civilization, 
We have not been obliged to fight for our existence 
against an alien race; and yet our life has called 
for the vigor and effort without which the manlier 
and hardier virtues wither away. Under such con- 
ditions it would be our own fault if we failed; and 
the success which we have had in the past, the suc- 
cess which we confidently believe the future will 
bring, should cause in us no feeling of vainglory, 
but rather a deep and abiding realization of all 
which life has offered us ; a full acknowledgment 
of the responsibility which is ours; and a fixed 
determination to show that under a free govert- 
ment a mighty people can thrive best, alike as 
regards the things of the body and the things of 
the soul. 

‘‘Much has been given to us, and much will 
rightfully be expected from us. We have duties 
to others and duties to ourselves; and we call 
shirk neither. We have become a great nation, 
forced by the fact of its greatness into relations 
with the other nations of the earth ; and we must 
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behave as beseems a people with such responsi- 
bilities. Towards all other nations, large and 
small, our attitude must be one of cordial and sin- 
cere friendship. We must show not only in our 
words but in our deeds that we are earnestly desir- 
ous of securing their good will by acting towards 
them in a spirit of just and generous recognition of 
all their rights. But justice and generosity in a 


Pee = 
nation, as in an individual, count most when shown - 


not by the weak, but by the strong. While ever 
careful to refrain from wronging others, we must 
be no less insistent that we are not wronged our- 
selves. We wish peace ; but we wish the peace of 
justice, the peace of righteousness. We wish it 
because we think it is right and not because we are 
afraid. No weak nation that acts rightly and 
justly should ever have cause to fear us, and no 
strong Power should ever be able to single us out 
as a subject for insolent aggression. 

“Our relations with the other Powers of the 
world are important ; but still more important are 
our relations among ourselves. Such growth in 
wealth, in population, and in power as this nation 
has seen during the century and a quarter of its 
national life is inevitably accompanied by a like 
growth in the problems which are ever before every 
nation that rises to greatness. Power invariably 
means both responsibility and danger. Our fore- 
fathers faced certain perils which we have out- 
grown. We now face other perils, the very exis- 
tence of which it was impossible that they should 
foresee. Modern life is both complex and intense, 
and the tremendous changes wrought by the extra- 
ordinary industrial development of the half-cen- 
tury are felt in every fibre of our social and politi- 
cal being. Never before have men tried so vast 
and formidable an experiment as that of adminis- 
tering the affairs of a continent under the forms of 
a democratic republic. The conditions which have 
told for our marvellous material well-being, which 
have developed to a very high degree our energy, 
self-reliance, and individual initiative, also have 
brought the care and anxiety inseparable from the 
accumulation of great wealth in industrial centres. 

“Upon the success of our experiment much 
depends, not only as regards our own welfare, but 
as regards the welfare of mankind. If we fail, the 
cause of free self-government throughout the 
world will rock to its foundations; and, therefore, 
our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the 
world as it is today, and to the generations yet 
unborn, There is no good reason why we should 
fear the future, but there is every reason why we 
should face it seriously, neither hiding from our- 
selves the gravity of the problems before us nor 
fearing to approach these problems with the 
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unbending, unflinching purpose to solve them, 
aright. 

‘* Yet, after all, though the problems are new, 
though the tasks set before us differ from the tasks 
set before our fathers who founded and preserved 
this republic, the spirit in which these tasks must 
be undertaken, and these problems faced, if our 
duty is to be well done, remains essentially 
unchanged. We know that self-government is 
difficult. We know that no people needs such 
high traits of character as that people which seeks. 
to govern its affairs aright through the freely 
expressed will of the free men who compose it. 
But we have faith that we shall not prove false to 
the memories of the men of the mighty past. They 
did their work, they left us the splendid heritage 
we now enjoy. We in our turn have an assured 
confidence that we shall be able to leave this herit- 
age unwasted and enlarged to our children and our 
children’s children. 

‘*To do so, we must show, not merely in great 
crises, but in the everyday affairs of life, the quali- 
ties of practical intelligence, of courage, of hardi- 
hood and endurance, and above all the power of 
devotion to a lofty ideal, which made great the 
men who founded this republic in the days of 
Washington, which made great the men who pre- 
served this republic in the days of Abraham 
Lincoln.”’ 


What Congress Did In the matter of 

accomplishments, 
the last session of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress was about like the preceding session 
—it accomplished practically nothing. Of 
late years our ‘‘American House of Lords”’ 
has degenerated considerably. Beyond the 
passage of a few appropriation bills, there 
are but few measures that Congress will 
pass unless driven to it. When there is a 
disposition of one branch of Congress to do 
something, there is more or less a dispo- 
sition to pull back in the other branch. 
Thus it is that Congress is all the time 
working at cross purposes. The most 
arduous duty of the Senate is to look out 
for its sacred prerogatives, and, therefore, 
it will sanction nothing that the House or 
the President or the people want sanctioned 
until it has had opportunity to serve notice 
that it is standing by its guns—its prerog- 
atives. Under the leadership of Speaker 
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Cannon, the House has of late years begun 
to exhibit the merits of its claim of being 
the dignified branch of Congress. There 
issomething exceedingly farcical in the way 
the House rejected a certain measure passed 
by the Senate this year. There was some 
little revenue feature attached to the bill, 
and the House with a great flourish 
returned the measure to the Senate with 
the message that revenue measures should 
originate in the House. In doing so, 
though, the House gave the Senate a dose 
of its own medicine. But, really, what did 
Congress accomplish? If each branch of 
Congress is considered separately there 
appears something to its credit ; but since 
both branches of Congress must concur in 
legislation, both branches must be con- 
sidered together. Did Congress pass any 
remedial legislation for the regulation of 
railroad rates? No. Did it take any cog- 
nizance of the practical annullment of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution in the Southern States of 
the Union? None whatever. Did it in 
any way seek to remedy the evils of our 
Wall Street gambling, which has several 
times thrown the country on the very verge 
of panic and disaster? Not at all. Was 
any tariff reform measure passed? No, no! 
What did Congress do? Congress pro- 
vided a new tariff law for the Philippine 
Islands. ‘The measure was not as broad as 
the occasion demanded, but the islanders 
can felicitate themselves by resorting to the 
homely philosophy of the proverb, ‘‘A 
half loaf is better than no loaf at all.’”’ 
The House passed a bill outlined by Secre- 
tary Taft for governing the Panama Canal 
zone. The Senate turned it down. The 
House passed a railroad rate bill. The Sen- 
ate managed to ignore the measure so that 
it failed. The House impeached Judge 
Swayne of the Northern District of Flor- 
ida. The Senate acquitted him. One of 
the things for which the House impeached 
Judge Swayne was the fact that he charged 


the government ten dollars per day for 
board, when he never paid out that much. 
In other words, he secured money under 
false pretense. And yet the House hitched 
on to its appropriation bill $130,000 to pay 
itself for travel to and from Washington 
during the recess between the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress last fall and the 
regular session. This extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress ended at noon of one day, 
and the regular session began at noon of 
the same day. How any congressman 
could have gone home between the two. 
sessions is a matter to be figured out by the 
future mathematicians. The Senate rati- 
fied this appropriation measure after striking 
out this mileage steal. The House passed 
a statehood bill, admitting two new States 
to the Union by consolidating Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory into one State, and 
Arizona and New Mexico into another. 
The Senate debated considerably on the 
measure, but never took a vote. Thus we 
see how, during the whole session, the two 
branches worked at cross purposes. It is 
well that the Senate and the House should 
serve as a check to each other, but they 
ought not to serve as such an effectual 
check as to prevent the accomplishment of 
anything at all. 





The Peonage On the 13th of March, the 
Law Upheld United States Supreme 

Court handed down a deci- 
sion which has a more or less vital bearing 
upon agricultural conditions in the South. 
Samuel L. Clyatt, a white man of Georgia, 
had been tried and convicted by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the 
State of holding two colored men in invol- 
untary servitude. Clyatt appealed the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. The 
case was argued before the Court by some 
of Georgia’s best lawyers. Clyatt set up 
the contention that the peonage legislation 
was unconstitutional and that even if it 
were constitutional, it could not apply in 
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his case. He claimed that the definition 
for peonage would not cover his case inas- 
much as he had never ‘‘returned’’ these 
men to involuntary servitude. He had 
simply caused the arrest of Gordon and 
Ridley for larceny on warrants issued by a 
Georgia magistrate, and when he brought 
them to Georgia, he requested them to work 
out adebt. The Court held that there was 
no evidence introduced to sustain the charge 
that these men had been held in a state of 
peonage. However, it held that the peon- 
age legislation is constitutional and it could 
apply to individuals as well as corporations 
or states. It seems perfectly clear to us 
that Clyatt had violated the statute under 
which he was tried, for he had caused to be 
arrested two men who owed him debts. To 
leave him without paying these debts he 
considered larceny, and so he had brought 
them back to his place to compel them 
to work out these debts. The men 
did the work under duress. They 
would have settled the debts otherwise or 
not settled them at all. This is holding 
men in involuntary servitude and Clyatt 
should suffer the penalty of the law. But 
in these days, when the United States 
Supreme Court interprets anything pertain- 
ing to the Negro so that it will not be con- 
sidered a slap in the face of Southern senti- 
ment, we could hardly expect much better. 
Probably we should be thankful that the 
Court sustained the validity of the peonage 
Statutes at all. It ought to be mentioned 
that Justice Harlan dissented from the opin- 
ion of the Court, saying that there was suf- 
ficient evidence to make a case against 
Clyatt. 


Peabody Wins ‘The long contest for the 
in Contest governor's chair in Colo- 

rado resulted last month 
in a victory for James H. Peabody over Alva 
Adams. Westated the conditions and cause 
of the of the contest in the February number 
of the Voice oF THE NEGRO. At the elec- 


tion last November, there was great dis- 
order, but on the face of the returns 
Adams, the Democratic- candidate, was 
elected to be governor of the state by some- 
thing over 9,000 majority. Peabody, who 
was then governor and who was the Repub- 
lican candidate, at once set up the plea of 
fraud against the Democrats. At first it 
was doubted that he would give up the gov- 
ernor’s chairto Adams. Finally, however, 
he decided to step down and out and to con- 
test the right of Adams to the governor’s 
chair. During the contest it was shown 
that the most gigantic scheme of trickery, 
bribery and fraud was perpetrated on the 
people of Colorado that was ever imposed 
upon any free people. Some men voted as 
many as a hundredtimeseach. The regis- 
try books were padded with hundreds of 
names of people who had been dead for 
years. Even the names of dogs were used 
in voting. The investigation showed that 
the Democrats stole almost 10,000 votes in 
Denver, while it also showed extensive 
frauds by the Republicans in other districts. 
The committee appointed to conduct the 
contest could not agree among themselves. 
Some of the members of the committee 
thought that the investigation showed about 
2,000 majority for Peabody while the 
others claimed that Adams was elected in 
spite of frauds. The Republicans, who 
have an overwhelming majority in the leg 
islature, were divided among themselves. 
Peabody is cordially disliked by many mem- 
bers of his own party. When the contest 
finally came to a vote before the legislature, 
Peabody’s claims to the governor’s chair 
were recognized by a majority of fifty-one to 
forty-one. It is claimed however, that the 
Republicans agreed to support Peabody 
only when he had sworn to resign within 
twenty-four hours after he was seated. 
This left the chair vacant, and in that case, 
Jesse F. McDonald, the lieutenant-governor, 
became governor. When one reads of the 
frauds and trickery on either side, he feels. 
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like exclaiming, 
you!’’ 


‘‘A plague on both of 





Berea College Last year in February, a 

bill passed the Kentucky 
legislature against the co-education of the 
races. At the time of the passsage of the 
bill there was but one school in the state 
doing co-educational work to any apprecia- 
ble degree and that was Berea College. The 
bill was aimed directly at Berea College, 
one of the best schools in all Kentucky and 
a school which was doing more real good 
than any two institutions in the State. Berea 
is situated up in the mountainous section of 
the State and was established in 1855 by 
philanthropists and anti-slavery Kentuck- 
ians for the education of young men and 
women of all races. Not in the whole his- 
tory of the College has there ever been a 
scandal between the stndents of the two 
races, nor even any appreciable friction. 
Then why the necessity for a law to enforce 
the separation of the races at Berea? The 
measure was born of iniquity. Some cheap 
politician wanted to make a name. He 
sprung this question of separate schools. 
To damn the Negro in any way is a certain 
passport to fame in the South. This dema- 
gogue recognized the fact and pushed his 
issue. There were a great many men in the 
legislature who did not wish to harm Berea 
but they did not have the moral courage to 
speak and vote as they thought. Conse- 
quently a bill pased the legislature prohibit- 
ing a school from receiving children of both 
races unless in separate departments twenty- 
five miles apart. Last year at the opening 
of the school, the authorities made a techni- 
cal violation of the law by conducting for a 
single day, only one mile from Berea, a 
school for colored boys and girls. A suit 
was at once entered against the college. 
The school was represented by Guy W. 
Mallon, C. F. Burnam and John G. Car- 
lisle, three very able lawyers. The College 
put up a very strong fight but it lost in the 


positions. 
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first suit and was fined $1,000. 


The case 
has been carried to the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, and if the school loses here, it will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court of the 


United States. All good people must hope 
that a school that was doing so much good 
as Berea will ultimately triumph in this 
fight. 


The Battle Out-fought and out-witted at 
of Mukden every turn, the ragged and 

disorganized Russian columns 
are at this writting fleeing toward Harbin 
while Oyama and his victorious troops are 
now conducting a merciless pursuit. Oyama 
has declared that inasmuch as he has crush- 
ingly defeated the Russians and still they 
will not sue for peace, it is his intention to 
annihilate them. The great battle of Muk- 
den, in the terrible number of fatalities, in 
its duration, in its great battle front and in 
the number of men involved in the fighting 
is comparable to but a very few of the great 
battles of the world. It is rather difficult 
to secure accurate figures of the forces on 
both sides in this combat, but it is probably 
approximately correct to say that the two 
armies numbered 500,000 and 450,000 men 
for the Japanese and Russian armies respec- 
tively. The battle lasted something over 
twelve days and the fatalities in killed and 
wounded must have run up to 255,000! 
The battle front covered nearly eighty miles, 
reaching almost ina great circle clear around 
Mukden. The battle began on the 28th of 
February, the Japanese choosing the very 
day that magnificent spring weather set in 
on the Liao Tung peninsula to assume the 
offensive. While the Japanese had a supe- 
rior number of men, it will be remembered 
that they attacked the Russians on their 
own chosen battlefield and in their fortified 
There never was a more brilliant 
staff of generals in one gigantic army than 
the Japanese have in their army under 
Oyama, and of them all, General Kuroki 
seems to be the most brilliant and daring. 
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Oyama always and invariably sends Kuroki 
to begin some great turning movement. 
Thus it was that on March second, while 
the Japanese were hammering terribly at 
the Russian center, Kurapatkin suddenly 
discovered that Kuroki had stolen around 
his left and begun a terrible onslaught on 
his left wing. In a blinding dust storm, he 
drove a wedge into the Russian flank which 
completely surprised and upset the Rus- 
sians. While the Russians were centering 
all their forces on Kuroki, Nogi and his 
seasoned Port Arthur veterans struck the 
Russian right a whirlwind blow and drove 
the right wing in a terrible rout from its 
trenches. Nogi was ably supported by 
General Oku, and while Nodzu held the 
Russian center, the flanking armies of the 
Japanese pushed clear around the Russian 
wings and their advanced guards turned up 
near Tieling (Tie Pass). Kuropatkin awoke 
to find that he was well nigh girt on every 
side with a band of steel and fire. Position 
after position fell into the hands of the Japs 
with startling celerity. Kuropatkin ordered 
a retreat which turned intoarout. In fact, 
the whole army came near being enveloped. 
The Japanese captured 40,000 prisoners, 
killed and wounded probably 150,000 Rus- 
sians and came into possession of vast stores 
of supplies and provisions. It was thought 
that the Japanese would allow the Russians 
to rest at Tieling, forty miles north of Muk- 


den, but they did not. Before Kuropatkin 


could get settled there, he had to retreat be- - 


fore the Japanese should surround him. At 
this writing, the battle has developed into a 
footrace with the Japanese mercilessly pur- 
suing the remnant of the Russians towards 
Harbin, 300 miles north of Tieling. By 
this battle which ranks with the greatest 
battles of history, Japan has already won 
the campaign of 1905. She has driven her 
enemy in headlong rout from the blood- 
weltered plains and valleys of Manchuria 
and has taught arrogant Europe a real val- 
uable lesson. From the way Oyama is 


pressing the heels of his enemy, it would 
seem as if he is determined to reap all the 
fruits of the victory. 





The Result of 
the Battle 


One result was the imme- 
diate recall of Kuropatkin 
from the field and the ele- 
vation of General Linevitch to the position 
of commander-in-chief of the remnant of the 
Russian grand army. Linevitch was one of 
Kuropatkin’s generals and has fought in 
That he will be able to 
do any more with the Japs than Kuropat- 


two wars before. 


First came the 
recall of Alexieff, then the humiliation of 
Stoessel, and now the disgrace of Kuropat- 
kin. With royalty the only condition of 
gratitude lies in success. 


kin is seriously doubted. 


Another result 
of the battle was the persistent renewal of 
talk of peace in all of the European capi- 
tals. Almost everybody feels as if peace 


was brought appreciably nearer by the 
crushing defeat of the Russians. Paris de- 
cided that the chances of the struggle are 
against the Russians and refused to nego- 
tiate a new war loan with Russia after the 
defeat at Mukden. If Russia cannot bor- 
row money, she cannot run the war. A 
very valuable result of the battle of Mukden 
is the fact that arrogant Europe has been 
taught a lesson about the ‘‘inferior races.’’ 
The most vaunting of all the European 
nations has been given a genuine thrashing 
The nations 
now regard Japan as matchless in arms. 
Thus Japan has gained for herself a place in 
the comity of nations. 


by one of the darker races. 


The Czar’s Manifesto Czar Nicholas shows 


and Rescript that he is in desper- 
ate straits from the 
way he wavers from side to side in all that 
escapes from the palace. On the morning 
of March third, the Czar issued a Manifesto- 
severely condemning the Liberals and revo- 
lutionists of his country and calling upon 
the people to rally around the flag and help 
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conquer the enemy at home and abroad. In 
the afternoon, he signed a rescript granting 
to the people an elected representative as- 
sembly to consider legislative measures. Of 
course, this assembly will amount to noth- 
ing if the interpretation of its authority de- 
pends upon the reactionaries. The Czar is 
weak and vacillating and it is natural that 
the corruptionists who have waxed fat on 
the people should encourage him in the 
melancholy fanaticism which he exhibits 
in hanging on to his autocracy. 


The Simplon In the piercing of the Simp- 
‘Tunnel lon Tunnel through the 

Alps, the Swiss and Italian 
governments have accomplished the greatest 
engineering feat on record. The work, 
which was completed February twenty- 
fourth, was begun more than seven years 
ago, and when everything is finished, the 
tunnel will have cost over $15,000,000. 
This vast expense is being shared alike by 
the two governments of Italy and Switzer- 
land. The tunnel is about twelve miles 
long—longer than any other tunnel in the 
world. With the completion of the Simp- 
lon there will be three great tunnels through 
the Alps. The other two are the St. Goth- 
ard, which is nine and one-forth miles long, 
and the Mont Cenis, which is seven and six- 
tenths miles long. Our own New York 
Subway would hardly rank as an engineer- 
ing achievement of as great a magnitude 
for several reasons. First, the New York 
Subway is only nine milesin length. Then 
the New York Subway was bored through 
comparatively level ground, so that it is not 
far below the surface of the earth, while 
the Simplon Tunnel is away down beneath 
the Alps with their thousands of feet of 
tock and granite. Also in the boring of 
this tunnel the parties were so far beneath 
the earth that the heat became almost unen- 
durable. At one time the temperature rose 
as high as 131 degrees, Farenheit. Great hot 
springs burst out from the mountains and 
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several times flooded the tunnel so that the 
work had to be halted. But man is invinci- 
ble. The versatility of his genius asserted 
itself and he found a way to overcome all 
obstacles. Man, in his determination to 
explore the universe, to subsist upon the 
fat of the earth and to enjoy himself, builds 
his towering structures up to the heavens 
and burrows down under rivers, cities and 
mountains into the very howels of the earth. 


The death roll of last month 
included 


The Passing 
of Notables some men who 

were very prominent in the 
eyes of America, and one in particular 
whose fame had spread across the seas. 
General Lew Wallace, who died at his home 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana, on the 15th of 
February, was well known, because of his 
literary works, in Europe as well as Amer- 
ica. He wrote several books which received 
generous support from the literary world, 
but his most famous work was ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ 
We do not stop here to pass upon the question 
raised by the New York ge as to whether 
General Wallace was a plagarist or not. 
We simply know that ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ has had 
a remarkable sale and has been translated 
into several foreign languages. Lew Wall- 
ace fought in both the Mexican and Civil 
Wars and was at one time minister to Tur- 
key. The last words of the great man were 
‘*T am ready to meet my Maker.’’ On the 
twenty-fourth day of February a very re- 
markable Massachusetts light passed off the 
stage of action. George S. Boutwell had 
wrought well in his time. His was the 
story of the self-made man told over again. 
He was born poor, but during his life he 
had served his State and country in almost 
every honorable capacity save that of Presi- 
dent. The Boston Guardian in eulogizing 
him says of him that— 

Starting as a clerk in a village store, he became 
teacher, member of school committee, member 
of the State House of Representatives at the age 
of twenty-four, being returned seven consecutive 
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times, governor of his State, twice elected, the 
youngest ever so elected, bank commissioner, a 
leading member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853, secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, one of the founders of the present Repub- 
lican party, internal revenue collector, a member 
of the Federal House of Representatives, and of 
Senate, Secretary of the Treasury, commissioner to 
revise the United States statutes, and the founder 
of another party, the Anti-Imperialstic party. 


When Governor Boutwell died, the second 
most prominent member of the Anti-Impe- 
rial Party passed away. He has followed 
closely upon the heels of Senator Hoar, 
who was also an Anti-Imperialist. The 
colored man should remember Boutwell as 
a friend because of the fact that he was 
author of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the constitution and because 
he always stood out manfully for human 
rights, regardless of race or color. Colo- 
rado lost one of her greatest sons last month 
in the death of Senator E. O. Wolcott. Mr. 
Wolcott was not particularly suited to his 
age, because, added to his brilliancy as a 
scholar and statesman, there was a positive, 
agressive frankness. This is the age of 
flattery and the man who is frank will be 
disliked. In the passing of Judge Reagan 
of Texas, the South has lost the last mem- 
ber of Jefferson Davis’ cabinet of the Con- 
federacy. He was passionately devoted to 
‘*the lost cause,’’ and for that reason the 
white South mourns his death. Peace to 
his ashes and charity for those who are not 
yet thoroughly ashamed that they fought 
to perpetuate such an infamous institution 
as that of slavery. The death of Mrs. 
Jane Lathrope Standford not only saddened 
the West, where she belonged, but the 
entire country was affected. The country 
loved her because of her magnificent philan- 
thropic spirit. At the death of her husband 
who founded Leland Stanford University, 
the school became much involved. She 
heroically gave up her own income from 
year to year in order that the great educa- 
tional work that Leland Stanford was doing 
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might not cease. 


There is something mys- 
terious about hear death in Honolulu. It 
appears as if she died from poison, and yet 
there appears to be not the slighest reason 
in the world why any one should have 
poisoned this good woman. 


Charles W. Anderson The recent ap- 

pointment of 
Charles W. Anderson as Internal Revenue 
Collector for the District of New York is a 
departure from the policy of the Republi- 
can Presidents who preceded Mr. Roose- 
velt, but is thoroughly consistent with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own policy. As pointed out 
elsewhere in this number, Mr. Roosevelt is 
a precedent-maker himself, and does not 
always follow in the beaten paths of his 
predecessors. Other Republican Presidents 
have appointed Negroes to office just as 
important as the office to which Mr. Ander- 
son has been appointed, but they have 
appointed them to places in the South, 
where we find the numerical strength of 
the The fact that such an over- 
whelming number of the colored people 


lived in the South probably had consider- 


race, 


able to do with the fact that most of the 
colored office-holders have been in the 
South. Sut there is no denial that most 
of the appointments have been made for 
political reasons. The appointment of 
Anderson will have a double effect. It 
will take away from the South the old 
argument that Mr. Roosevelt and the 


Republican party are enemies to the South,| 
who would thrust upon this section officers} 
of the colored race that they would not 
themselves tolerate in their own section 4 
and it will afford the North an opportunity 
Mr. 
Anderson is a loyal Republican worker, a 
man of business ability, an orator and a 


to prove its friendship for the race. 


cultured gentleman. There was no reason 
why he should not hold the position, just 
as there was no reason why Crum should 


not be Collector of Customs at Charleston, 
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so the Senate confirmed the nomination. 
It will be interesting to watch the com- 
ments of the newspapers, both North and 
South, on this appointment. Heretofore 
logic has been at a discount south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, so that it will be 
hard for this section to surprise us which- 
ever way it thinks. But the North must 
receive the appointment without a grimace, 
or it will mar its record of consistency. 


Santo Dimin- 
goan treaty which the 
President sent to the 
Senate last month for ratification is a mat- 
ter which calls for the most serious consid- 
eration of the American people. The Sen- 
ate has been convened in extraordinary 
session because the President wants the 
treaty ratified. The treaty, if ratified, will 
make a very important precedent. The 
little republic of Santo Domingo has become 
heavily involved in debt to citizens in France 
and Germany. Urged by their citizens, 
these two European countries have resolved 
to make the little black republic pay its 
debts. France and Germany apparently 
decided to make the Dominican government 
come to time—peaceably if possible, forci- 
bly if necessary. There is no money in the 
Dominican treasury with which to pay these 
debts. President Morales found himself in 
a dilemma—he must either undergo a 
thrashing by France or Germany, or per- 
haps both, or he must appeal to his big 
neighbor at the North tohelp him out of his 
troubles. He chose the latter alternative. 
President Roosevelt has a broad heart. He 
does not care to see us ‘‘sit huddled here 
together and avow ourselves a class of well- 
to-do hucksters’’ who would avoid the 
dut.es of a world power. His broadness 
has caused him, through Mr. Hay, to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Santo Domingo whereby 
we undertake to pay off the debts of the 
country by taking charge of the ports and 
collecting the customs. 


Santo Domingo and The 
the President 


A certain per cent. 


of these customs dues are to be paid period- 
ically to these foreign powers, a per cent. 
comes to us for our trouble, while the rest 
goes to the government of Santo Domingo 
to aid in running the government. Mr. 
Roosevelt argues in his special message to 
the Senate that it is necessary for us to pur- 
sue this step in order to hold up the Monroe 
doctrine. He says, that if we do not take 
charge of the affairs down on the island and 
help the little country to pay off her debts, 
since the native government has proved 
itself incapable, foreign nations are sure to 
resort to forcible means to collect what is 
due them, and that if they cannot secure 
money, they will secure territory. At this 
writing, the Senate has not passed upon the 
treaty, but we are pleased to see that it is 
making haste slowly. In fact, we hope the 
Senate will refuse to ratify the treaty. The 
Monroe doctrine entails upon us an enormous 
responsibility when given its mildest in- 
terpretation, and when it comes to so stretch- 
ing the doctrine as to make us not only the 
international policeman of South America, 
but also the international debt collector, we 
confess to a kind of balky feeling. This is 
carrying us along at too rapid a pace. The 
precedent will lay down the rule that here- 
after we stand as guarantor to European 
nations for the debts of South America. 
There is no stability, whatever, in the gov- 
ernments of any of our South American 
neighbors, and unless we are to supervise 
their borrowing and see to it that there is 
not a new de facto government every other 
month, we had better not assume a fiscal 
protecterate in that part of the world. We 
are not so good at home yet as to be stalk- 
ing abroad looking for reform work to do. 
More attention is due our own internal 
problems. 

The War Spirit From the way President 
in Venezuela Castro of Venezuela con- 
tinues to flourish com- 
bustible adjectives promiscuously and to 
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‘‘cut up’’ in general down in South America, 
it would seem as if his country wanted to 
fight somebody whether or no. The war 
blood pulses so hotly in Castro’s viens that 
he has issued a bombastic statement offer- 
ing to pounce upon Uncle Sam. In a state- 
ment printed in most of the daily newspa- 
pers on March 17th, the President of Venez. 
uela is credited with urging his country to 
‘avenge the insult offered by the North 
Americans’’ by appealing to arms. He 
played skillfully upon the prejudices of his 
South American neighbors, trying to make 
them believe that the United States was a 
dangerous and common foe. He somewhat 
outlined his plan of conducting war by say- 
ing he wonld march thirty thousand men 
against New Orleans and up the Mississippi 
Valley. Why this outburst of adjectives 
against our country is a little hard to under- 
stand except to those who make it a busi- 
ness of keeping up with the antics of our 
Southern neighbors. The United States 
has been a great friend to Venezuela, even 
going so far as to save her from war with 
England, France and Germany two years 
ago. Itseems as if Minister Bowen, who 
so successfully took care of Venezuela’s in- 
terests in this dispute with Europe, has now 
made himself jersona non grata to the 
Venezuelan President. In most of our 
South American republics property is 
unsafe. One party is in power. Some 
other man concieves the idea that he ought 
to be president. So he gathers around him 
a few malcontents and starts a revolution. 
If the revolution succeeds, treaties made 
under the previous administration are abro- 


gated, debts are repudiated and concessions 
are ignored. This habit has become so 
characteristic of the average Latin-American 
country that even sometimes without a rev- 
olution legitimate concession are ignored. 
It seems as if some asphalt concessions to 
certain United States citizens proved to be 
more valuable than the Venezuelan govern- 
ment thought. they were, and so Castro set 
about to get back the valuable property. 
The repudiation ran the whole gamut of 
the Venezuelan law from the common court 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
of Venezuela is very much like our own— 
it decides which ever way popular senti- 
ment decrees at that moment. Thus the 
American government lost in the courts. 
Now Minister Bowen, with considerable 
Anglo-Saxon haughtiness, has declared that 
the courts were unjust in their decisions 
and has made representations to the Venez- 
uelan government in language which almost 
demands the repudiation of the courts of 
the proud sons of Bolivar. It is natural 
that Castro should be vexed, and yet there 
is something farcical in his speaking of 
whipping this country with thirty thousand 
troops. The United States could whip 
Venezuela with her colored troops. In the 
meantime, Castro has also ignored some 
French concessions and has well-nigh ex- 
hausted French patience with his high-hand- 
France has invited the attention of 
the American government to the situation 
with the intention of following our course 
if possible, for the claims of the two coun- 
tries are alike. France also desires to 
respect our omnipresent Monroe doctrine. 
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| I hear a happy little song, t a os Wee 
. That comes up from the earth; Ni. 
‘Tis voices of the waking seed 
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Another little song I hear, tl f 
That comes from heaven’s blue; ha DIE 
It is the carol of the birds, AY: a 
Bidding the frost adieu. oe 
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The brook that gambols down the t ‘ 
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Ripples a merry song--- 





«| Amillion sunbeams dance and play’ ¥} 


Its quiet path along. 
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Athwartthe sky float fleecy clouds, 
gaLike swallows on th: wing, 
And soft wind: with sweet melodies 
Caress the infant Spring. 
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Southern Negro in Northern University 


By Wm. Pickens 


The American Negro seems on the higher 
verge of an Educational Renaissance; the 
‘‘dark ages’’ of materialism have had their 
decade. Many are looking forward to 
further their education in better institutions 
than the South can at present afford to 
them. A word to these ambitious young is 
appropriate. 

It is important that the young Negro 
from the South, who is about to enter Yale 
or Harvard, should not be handicapped by 
wrong expectations and presuppositions. 
Let him remember that he is simply going 
from one part to another part of the same 
society, whose respective practices, though 
somewhat different, have much the same 
theories at bottom. 
to be proven ; not a single presumption will 
liein his favor, neither as to scholarship 
nor character. 


Yea, his whole case is 


It is as if the defendant has 
entered court with every presumption on 
the side of the accuser. In the Southern 
college from which he came his very mem- 
bership in the ‘‘college family’’ demanded 
certain favorable judgment from those about 
him. But in this new environment both 
professors and students, in spite of reason 
and in spite of themselves, eye him with a 
What doeth this man 
is not of 


distant curiosity. 
He has entered 
high in his class, to be sure, but has not 


here? us; he 
every ‘‘ wise’’ white man and every ‘‘ level- 
headed ’’ Negroin the land declared that no 
black man should darken the threshold of 
higher learning until the whole race has 
some wealth and a high type of character? It 
does not occur to them that it is equally 
reasonable to say: No boy should touch 
water till the majority can swim, and none 
should see ice till all can skate. 


The Negro must stand alone and prove 


his case; his highest need is a levelhead 
and a good fund of common sense 

Last year there were about thirty Negro 
students at Harvard, and about half as 
many at Yale. The great majority were 
from the South and most of them self-sup- 
porting. Their average scholarship would 
be a good way above the average for the 
white students, for the Negroes represent 
the brighter and more energetic section of 
their race. 

Those who have come from the South and 
who have gone as high as possible in South- 
ern institutions, have the advantage in 
almost every way over those who were edu- 
cated in the North or who went thither 
early in their educational career. The 
Southerner is scholarly, for the 
absence of certain industrial opportunities 
in the North is peculiarly detrimental to 
the ambition of her average Negro citizen. 
As a rule the 


more 


is more level- 
headed ; for in the environment from which 


Southerner 


he came, opposition was pronounced and 
unambiguous, and he is not easily deceived 
by a superficial show of courtesies ; while 
the very inconsistency between the social 
and industrial life of his Northern brother 
has kept him in a state of vacillation—he 
has never come into equilibrium with his 
environment, never found ‘‘ just where he’s 
at.’’ Consequently he has less pertinacity, 
less capacity for resistence in the same 
straight line. Both will be subject to many 
petty slights and snubs. The Northerner 
will be unbalanced, overcome—will lose his 
head and lose the battle. But the South- 
erner has a coat of mail which sheds all 
petty thrusts asthe eagle’s wing sheds rain- 
drops—absolutely ignoring them. 

Ere long;he finds that he has not an ounce 
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SOUTHERN NEGRO IN NORTHERN UNIVERSITY 


more of opposition in the white students 
from the South than from those of the North. 
But he will find the Southern white more 
frank, and the Northern white more secre- 
tive; the Southerner more subject to,feeling, 
the Northernor more subject tolaw. The 
Southern whites will divide themselves into 
three well defined classes: a few who are 
‘* self-opinioned ’’ enough to be the colored 
student's best friends; some who are small 
enough to fit into the pettiest schemes for his 
discomfiture; and others who are magnani- 
mous enough to neither help nor hinder, love 
norhate. Butthe Northern whites, though 
they may be at heart subject to just such a 
classification, have nevertheless such a sense 
of formal justice and are so habituated to 
external obedience to law, as to appear uni- 
form. But when the final test comes and 
he is forced to his position, the Northerner 
shows his colors with all the enthusiasm of 
long repressed feeling. The ‘‘ Southern- 
ized’’ Yankee has become famous. 

I repeat that in such surroundings the 
black man’s most valuable possession is a 
levelhead. If he has eneiies he will find 
the very first thing they desire is to make 
him mad. ‘‘ Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,;’’ and I know not 
whether it is true that men have been cun- 
ning enough to copy this strategem of the 
gods, or that they have been audacious 
enough to impute to the gods a wickedness 
which men always possessed. The contest- 
ant has a vantage when his opponent gets 
mad. 

I have seen a Negro boy enter a Northern 
university under the ‘very acme of all the 
disadvantages at which I have hinted, and 
by a dignified contempt for littleness, never 
sacrificing one tittle of respect by toadying, 
indomitable in his persistence, insistence 
and resistence wherever needed, reach his 
goal. If he entered a class-room and the 
seat on his right and the one on his left were 
vacated, he coolly put his hat into one and 
piled his book into the other, and asa result 
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of abundant room and the lack of encum- 
berment he would be the only man to com- 
plete the examination or the written recita- 
tion within the required time. Within 
three months every seat in his neighborhood 
was filled, not for the love of his company, 
but for the convenience of a glance at the 
paper on which he wrote. He had an object 
when he matriculated ; that object was not 
social preferment. 

As to whether a man is loved, depends 
much upon the lover ; as to whether he is 
respected, depends absolutely upon himself, 
One can force no man to love him; he can 
compel every man to respect him. A man 
can have the highest respect for whom he 
has the intensest hate. I have heard white 
boys in a Northern college begging a black 
boy to be their tutor; I have known them 
to acknowledge, among themselves, the ex- 
cellence of his scholarship and the irre- 
proachableness of his character; and then 
use all their influence against his advance- 
ment to certain honors. Yea, I have heard 
them praise him with an oath. ‘That is an 
unnatural state of things; it is the war of 
two opposite elements—and the right will 
win. 

Looked at from the other end, some of the 
‘‘disadvantages’’ of the Negro university 
student are opportunities. Disadvantage 
overcome is doubly advantageous. It is 
not wholly against him that he is presumed 
to be a fool when he is first met. It is as 
if he were in a contest and his antagonist 
had greatly underestimated his strength. 
Hence the complete rout of his enemy and 
the universal sensation, it he is extraordin- 
arily strong. 

Because of the great advantage of a train- 
ing in Southern life for any Negro who ex- 
pects to accomplish anything in the United 
States of America, I have often tried to per- 
suade Northern Negroes to send their chil- 
dren to the South for at least a part of their 
education. But most Northern blacks have 
a natural horror for ‘‘the land of cotton 
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and strange tradition.’’ Asthe chief activi- 
ties of the Negro race must be in the’South, 
as the Herculean labors of every black giant 
must for an indefinite time lie south of the 
‘*Mason and Dixon’s line,’’ it is exceedingly 
unfortunate for a brilliant young Negro to 
reach the age of twenty-five without a first- 
hand knowldge of the ‘‘Southern atmos- 
phere.’’ If my home and work were to be 
forever in Labrador I would not thank my 
parents for deliberately acclimatizing me in 
Porto Rico, and vice versa. 

Let me say finally that, in spite of the 
popular opinion to the contrary, despite the 
valuable conclusions of Northern white men 
who can come south and get from Pullman 
car windows a more thorough and dogmatic 
knowledge of Southern conditions in twenty 
days than I have been able to get by living 
the life for twenty-four years—one of the 
very best things of the present day is the contact 
between Southern white men and black men in 
Last summer one of 
the leading professors of one of the leading 
universities of this country told me he had 
reached the conclusion that it is best for 
Negroes not to enter Northern institutions ; 


Northern universities. 
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and when I asked for the basis of so sweep- 
ing a conclusion, he replied that he had 
traveled for ‘‘three whole weeks with the 
Ogden Party.’’ Perhaps if we all had been 
kept North until we were forty years old 
and then suddenly brought to the South, 
we should have opinions different than what 
we hold—especially if we were immediately 
transported back to the North after ‘' three 
whole weeks’’ of parlor-car junketing. A 
Northern university is the only place 
wherein the cultured white of the 
South comes face to face with the cultured 
black of the South. 
ceived notions on both sides are changed, 


man 


man Many precon- 


perforce, of course, but happily. Misun- 
derstanding, the one evil of the whole situ- 
ation, is often done away with. Not seldom 
friendships are formed to last through the 
years. Today the only white members of 
Yale class of 1904 with whom I correspond, 
the only ones who expressed a desire ‘‘ to 
keep in touch’’ with me, are several South 
ern lads. Animals which would meet as 
deadly enemies in their maturity will, if 
reared in the same kennel from babyhood, 


innocently sport together. 


sa 
The Negro in Tailoring 


At the annual convention in Indianapolis, 
a few weeks ago, of the National Negro 
Business Men’s League a very interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Merchant Tailoring’’ was read 
by G. M. Howell, an enterprising colored 
merchant tailor of Atlanta,Ga. Mr. How- 
ell’s paper was highly praised by Booker T. 
Washington, the noted Negro educator, 
who, as president of the league, occupied 
the chair during the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. In the course of his paper, Mr. 
Howell spoke in flattering terms of the 
Mitchell Styles, of Mr. Mitchell and of the 
late William H. Lent. He also mentioned 
various colored men who had done well in 
merchant tailoring in Boston, Hartford and 
in Providence, and elsewhere. The speaker 
said that he, himself, was almost born to 
tailoring, because at the early age of seven 


he sewed on aprons and jackets after school 
hours. On leaving the public schools of 
Atlanta he entered Atlanta University, and 
after recitation operated a ‘* Buckeye’’ for 
the convenience of the students. Subse- 
quently Mr. Howell worked on the bench 
in various Atlanta shops until in 1886 he 
entered business with a capital of $15. By 
strict attention to business and courtesy to 
his customers, he says success soon came to 
him. ‘Today he hasa neat establishment 
in the Hotel Kimball block and in the busy 
season employs as many as seventeen men. 
His clients include governors, mayors and 
men of prominence in various other walks 
of life. All the time that Mr. Howell has 
been in business he has made an intelligent 
study of every branch of his trade.—7he 
Satorial Art Journal. 
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The Social Functions During Inauguration Week: 


By Mrs, Mary Church Terrell 


Never before in the history of the United 
States were so many distinguished colored 
people gathered together in one city at 
the same time as there were in Washing- 
ton during inauguration week. From all 
parts of the country they came in crowds, 
eager to see and pay homage to the great 
American who stands for a square deal to 
every man without regard to race, color, 
condition or creed, so long as he be decent 
and honest. Never did the residents of the 
National Capital exert themselves more 
strenuously, I had better say, more conscient- 
iously, to entertain their guests than they 
did during the seven days immediately fol- 
lowing the one on which Theodore Roose- 
velt took the oath as President of the United 
States. The brilliancy and the success of the 
functions were equalled only by the great 
number of strangers who attended them and 
the pleasure everybody extracted therefrom. 

The Pen and Pencil Club started the 
social ball to rolling by giving a stag in 
honor of the visiting lords of creation Inau- 
gural night. In the gallery of the True 
Reformers Hall, where the spicy and novel 
entertainment was held, many ladies were 
seen, who had been graciously invited to be 
present and enjoy the fun from afar off, so 
to speak. If one may judge from the 
reports of those who availed themselves of 
this invitation, the ladies who attended this 
function felt well repaid for their pains. In 
the Pen and Pencil Club are some of the 
brightest literary lights of which the race 
boasts, newspaper men, whose names are 


known all over the country, and clerks in’ 


the departments who might [carve out a 
brilliant career for themselves in business 
or the professions, if they elected so to do 
and were white. The Pen and Pencil Club 
invited as their guests every stranger [of 


distinction who came to the Inauguration. 
It is quite probable, therefore, that there 
were present at this banquet more colored 
men who have achieved success in the vari- 
ous fields of human endeavor than were 
ever gathered under one roof before. 

The affair so brilliantly planned and so 
faultlessly executed by the far-famed Pen 
and Pencilers was a great and memorable 
event to be sure, but it was by no means 
the very greatest function given during 
Inauguration week. For, were there not 
the balls? Not one single, solitary ball, 
mind you, but three full-fledged bona-fide 
Inaugural affairs, all held on one and the 
same evening under three separate and dis- 
tinct roofs. Washingtonians are nothing if 





Justice R. H. Terrell, of the District of Columbia, This. 
gentleman is a learned and affable judge and a leading so- 
cial light in Washington. Nobody enjoyed the Monacan. 
ball more than <™Mr. Terrell. 
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not hospitable and generous to the stranger 
within their gates, so they determined to 
furnish all the social pabulum which the 
visitors could possibly digest. The avidity 
with which the strangers devoured the social 
food provided for them amply repaid the 
hosts for their pains. More than 1,000 at- 
tended the ball given at Convention Hall, 
it is said. A large number attended the 
ball given by the native Washingtonians at 
the True Reformers Hall. 
Club, a permanent organization which gives 
four parties every winter, secured the Na- 
tional Light Infantry Armory in which to 
entertain its guests. 


The Monacan 


The function given 
by this club partook more of the nature of 
a private reception than it did of a public 
ball, although four hundred and fifty were 
present. 
attended this function and whose presence 


A complete list of the guests who 


made it such a notable and brilliant affair 
would probably include the names of some 


of the best known men and most useful 


women of the race. There were doctors, 


and lawyers and merchants and writers 


galore. The costumes of the women were 


elegant and tasteful in the extreme. The 
music was excellent and the well-waxed 
floors made dancing an unalloyed joy. An 


hour’s visit to this ball would doubtless have 
been an education and revelation to three 
fourths of the dominant race in the United 
States, whether hailing from the North or 
the South. 

A bird’s eye view of the people present 
is the most that one would dare attempt in 
a single article. To give the pedigrees of 
all who deserve special would 
require many reams of letter cap and more 
magazine space than the editor would allow. 

Prominent among the visitors who at- 
tracted special attention was Dr. Crum, 
Collector of Customs of Charleston, S. C., 
whose appointment and confirmation by the 
Senate were generally discussed by the 
press. Nobody took a livelier interest in 
the festivities than did Judge Mifflin W. 


mention 
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Gibbs, of Little Rock, Ark., who stands 
erect under the weight of four-score years 
and apparently enters into the enjoyment 
of social pleasure with the freshness and 
zest of youth. Many congratulations were 
received by Mr. Charles Anderson who was 
recently appointed Deputy Collector of New 
York, an office which pays $4,500 a year 
and which places the cheif over forty-five 
assistant deputies, together with five hun- 
dred gaugers and clerks. One could not 
promenade long in the Armory without 
having his attention riveted upon a tall man 
with magnificent proportions and dignified 
bearing who holds one of the most impor- 
tant offices under the national government. 
The name of this gentleman appears upon 
every billwhichthe government makes, and 
without the signature of Judson W. Lyons, 
a greenback of whatever denomination, 
would not be worth acent. If one saw a 
group of people convulsed with laughter, 
he would be apt to find Mr. John C. Dancy, 
Recorder of Deeds for the District of Colum- 
bia, in their midst, telling one of the stories 
for which he is famous. 

‘*Do you see that handsome man with 
white hair over there?’’ I heard one Wash- 
ington host say to her guest, ‘‘ Well, that 
is ex-Governor P. B.S. Pinchback, who oc- 
cupies a unique position in the history of 
the race. He is the only colored man in 
the United States who has actually served 
as a Governor of a State.’’ Not far off stood a 
group of three, all of whom looked as though 
they live on the best the market affords and 
are sure of the next four years at least. 
The eldest is Col. James Lewis, United 
States Surveyor-General for Louisiana, who 
is aserect and straight asa pine. The man 
beside him with a youthful face and snow 
white hair is John E. Taylor, Deputy Col- 
lector of Customs of Wilmington, N. C., 
and the remaining member of the trio is 
Mr. Walter Cohen, Register of the United 
States Land Office of New Orleans. 

The tall man who is faultlessly attired, 
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who has the complexion of a Cuban and the 
stature of an Apollo Belvidere is Ulysses 
A. Ridley, one of the most successful mer- 
chant tailors of whom Boston now boasts. 
The man standing near is Mr. E. E. Brown, 
another Bostonian, who isalawyer of repute 
and a partner of Mr. James W. Wolf, De- 
partment Commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Another representative of the legal 
profession who enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Monacan Club was Mr. Fred Chew, of 
Troy, New York, who has so overcome the 
obstacles of prejudice that he is employed 
as attorney by a large white corporation in 
the city in which he lives. Wherever one 
turned, he was likely to see Mr. Douglass 
Wetmore, who is not only a successful law- 
yer of Jacksonville, Florida, but a member 
of the board of aldermen as well. 

If anyone had fractured a limb or had 
become suddenly ill at the reception given 
by the Monacan Club, he might have com- 
manded the services of some of the best 
physicians in the United States, for the 
medical fraternity was well and numerously 
represented. Dr. Curtis who was formerly 
Surgeon-in-Chief of the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital was there, so were Dr. Furmin Shadd, 
many years assistant surgeon of the same 
institution, and Dr. J. R. Francis, ex-assis- 
tant surgeon of this hospital and the first 
colored physician who established a sani- 
tarium in Washington, D. C. A _ goodly 
number of physicians was furnished by the 
South. Among them was Dr. McClellan, of 
Charleston, S. C., who founded a hospital 
and training school for nurses in that city, 
Dr. J. D. Crum, of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Dr. William Penn, of Atlanta. 

Among the physicians who were present 
there was none whose personality was more 
interesting or whose record has been more 
remarkable than that of Dr. J. P. Newman 
of New Orleans, who graduted from Yale 
so far back as 1865, completed his course in 
medicine and then entered upon his profes- 
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sion which he has practiced continuously 
for twenty-seven years. 

The profession of dentistry was well rep- 
resented by Dr. Summer Wormley, who 
has built up a large practice since he com- 
pleted his course a few years ago. Dr. 
Wormley is the grandson of that remark- 
able man, William Wormley, who fifty 
years ago was the proprietor of the famous 
hotel bearing his name, which was conceded 
to be the finest hostelry in the National 
Capital. 

‘* Please tell me who is that fine looking 
man, in whose countenance strength and 
benignity are so admirably blended ?’’ asked 
a friend. She was referring to the Hon. J. 
C. Napier, of Nashville, Tenn., one of the 
best lawyers and one of the most prosper- 
ous business men of that city. 

The Grand Army of the Republic was 
well represented by Major Charles A. Doug- 
las, who is the Past Commander of the 
Frederick Douglas Post, which was named 
in honor of hisillustrious father. A glimpse 
of Lieutenants Walter Pinchback and Frank 
Cheek quite naturally reminds one of the 
Spanish-American war in which these two 
young men were officers. Prominent among 
the men who represented things martial and 
military, were Major Arthur Brooks, who 
commands the 1st separate battallion of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
and Major Ramsay who is the commandant 
of the Tuskegee Cadets. Speaking of 
Tuskegee reminds me that nobody enjoyed 
himself more than Mr. Emmett Scott, the 
secretary of Mr. Booker T. Washington. 

The two gentlemen with intellectual fore- 
heads and serious air, who have just stepped 
in to look on, are well-know presidents of 
institutions in the South. One is President 
Goler of Livingston College, Salisbury, N. 
C., and the other is President R. R. Wright 
of Savannah, Ga. Other representatives 
of Pedagogy who honored the Monacan 
Reception by their presence were Mr. Al- 
fonso Stafford, instructor in the Institute for 
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Colored Youth at Pheney, Pa., Mr. John 
Nalle, and Mr. Birney Clark, each Super- 
vising Principal of the Washington Public 
Schools. 

To the list of dignitaries connected with 
the Washington public schools must be 
added the name of Mrs. Bettie Frances, 
who is a member of the School Board. 

Many were the compliments showered 
upon Mr. Max Barber on account of the 
successful and brilliant manner in which he 
has conducted THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 
It was a great surprise to everybody who 
met him for the first time, however, to find 
him so young. It was the consensus of 
opinion that it was acase of ‘‘old head 
upon young shoulders.’’ Among _ news- 
paper men Mr. J. C. Asbury, formerly 
District Attorney at Norfolk, Va., now 
editor of the Odd Fellows Journal, Mr, R. 
Henri Herbert, of Trenton, N. J., and Mr. 
Carey Lewis, editor of the Little Rock, 
Ark., Reporter, were conspicuous. 

Great interest was manifested in Mr. E. L. 
Williams, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is Libra- 
rian of Adelbert College. If such 
sponsible position is held by any other young 
man identified with the race in an institu- 
tion of Adebert’s standing, the writer does 
not know it. Mr. Williams is the son-in- 
law of Mr. Chestnutt, the novelist. 


a Te- 


If one confines his attention exclusively * 


to the gentler sex for a short time, he will 
find there are almost as many women whose 
claim to distinction is well-founded as there 
are men on account of the success achieved 
in music, literature and art, or because of 
the services rendered the race. Looking to 
the right, for instance, one sees Miss Susie 
Smith of Detroit, the daughter of Bishop 
S. S. Smith, who teaches in the Michigan 
Conservatory of Music, from which she 
graduated several years ago. Miss Smith 
has thirty pupils in her piano class, only 
one of whom is colored. In her harmony 
class of sixty, all are white. Turning in 
another direction one sees two women, each 
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of whom is at the head of a Conservatory 
founded by herself, Miss Harriet Gibbs, 
daughter of Judge Gibbs, has the 
tinction of establishing two conservato- 
ries, one at Cane Springs, Ky., and the 
other in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Gabrielle 
Lewis Pelham has also recently opened a 
School of Music in the National Capital. 
Not far away is Mrs. McAdoo, who has 
such a phenomenal contralto and who made 
a great name for herself, as a member of 
the Jubilee Troupe in its tour around the 
world under the management of Mr. Mc 
Adoo, now deceased. 

In a group near by stands Mrs. Fannie 
Barrier Williams, of Chicago, whose con 
tributions to newspapers and magazines are 
widely read. 


dis- 


Art among the women of the race is rep- 
resented in the person of Miss Meta War 
rick, of Philadelphia, who is a sculptor of 
repute and great While this 
young woman studied in Paris her works 
were exhibited in some of the finest studios 
in that centre of art, and the most exacting 
critics pronounced her a genius. 


promise. 


Partici- 
pating in the festivities of this memorable 
occasion are two women who deserve special 
mention, because of the good work they do 
for the unfortunate and helpless members 
of the race. 
tendent of and 
Children and a few years ago by her own 


Dr. Rebecca Cole is Superin- 
a Home for Old Women 


efforts and under the most discouraging 
circumstances Miss Susie Cook established 
a home for friendless and poor colored chil- 
dren in Washington which has been a bless- 
ing and salvation to many a little waif. 

To prolong the list of the distinguished 
guests who graced the Monacan reception 
with their presence would be to add brighter 
lustre and greater dignity to this most de- 
lightful affair. The temptation to do so 
must be resisted, however, for there were 
other functions during the remaining five 
nights of that eventful week which reflected 
as much credit upon the Washington hosts 
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as they furnished enjoyment for the guests. 

On Tuesday evening the Farco Club, com- 
posed of young women who are just mak- 
ing their first bow to society, gave a very 
pretty party at the Odd Fellows hall. If 
the testimony of the beautiful buds who 
gave and attended this affair may be relied 
upon, nothing equalled it during the entire 
week. 

On Wednesday evening one of the parties 
regularly given by the Monacan Club every 
winter occurred and some of the strangers 
were invited to attend. According to the 
opinion of some this party did not suffer in 
comparison with the first reception given by 
this organization Monday night. Thursday 
evening the Dramatic Club,composed mostly 
of teachers, gave a musical and dance at the 
True Reformers Hall, which was largely 
attended and hugely enjoyed. On Friday 
evening the Brownies, a club composed ex- 
clusively of the gentle sex, gave a unique 
and delightful function in the beautiful home 
of Mrs. Moore, wife of Prof. L. B. Moore, 
Dean of Howard University. On Saturday 
afternoon Miss Susie Smith gave a recital 
at the Washington Conservatory of Music. 
The proceeds from the sale of the tickets 
will be used to establish the Susie Smith 
scholarship. The rooms of the Conserva- 
tory were crowded to overflowing, so that 
not an inch of available space was left. 
Miss Smith’s playing was a revelation to 
those who were fortunate enough to hear 
her. When she finished two very difficult 
instrumental solos, she was greeted with 
deafening applause. Unbounded admira- 
tion for the masterful skill, the artistic inter- 
pretation and the perfect technique dis- 
played by the young artist was heard on all 
sides. Miss Smith was assisted by Mr. 
Franc Glenn of Oberlin, Ohio, who has a 
tenor robusto voice of marvellous richness 
and strength. Mr. Glenn so charmed the 
audience that he was obliged to respond to 
encores several times. The gifted young 
Singer is taking a course in vocal music at the 


Oberlin Conservatory at present, so there is 
every reason to hope he will some day rank 
among the best soloist of the country. 

Miss Alma Pitts, a student in the School 
of Expression connected with the Washing- 
ton Conservatory, recited several selections 
which showed that the young elocutionist 
possesses dramatic power and skill. 

From the moment President Roosevelt 
was inaugurated till a week from that au- 
spicious and propitious day social functions 
of almost equal brilliancy and enjoyment 
crowded upon each other’s heels. It would 
be difficult for an individual who had the 
physical strength (not to mention the cour- 
age) to attend them all to say which he en- 
joyed the most. In addition to the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul in which those 
who attended the inauguration were freely 
invited to participate, there were the depart- 
ments to be seen by day, the Congressional 
Library and the White House, which every- 
body wants to enter once in a life time, of 
course. Some may read this account of the 
constant round of pleasure indulged in dur- 
ing Inauguration week with certain misgiv- 
ings and doubts. Just how much recreation 
each human being needs and just how many 
social functions in a given time it is right 
to attend have always been and will always 
be mooted questions, perhaps. What is 
one man’s meat is another's poison, is as 
true of things mental, moral and spiritual 
as it is of things physical, of course. 

But it was a great and happy day for the 
colored people of this country when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt took the oath as President of 
the United States the 4th of March, 1905. If 
that great man who stands for lofty ideals 
and good deeds had been defeated, it would 
have been a tragedy, a catastrophe, the dis- 
astrous consequences of which it is impos- 
sible for any human being to estimate or 
express. No wonder colored people from 
the North, South, East and West flocked in 
such crowds to Washington to behold with 
the eyes of flesh that political consumma- 
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tion which they so devoutly wished for and 
for which so many had so earnestly prayed. 

Those who believe in going around with 
a hung-down head and an aching heart, so 
long as conditions are not ideal or there is 
anything about which to complain will find 
it difficult to understand how it is possible 
for people who are handicapped and who are 
struggling against desperate odds to lay 
aside dull care for even a season and give 
themselves over to pleasure and mirth. Let 


such remember that the race which hangs its 
harp upon a willow tree and weeps eternally 
neither accomplishes anything worth men- 
tioning nor receives the sympathy of man- 
kind. People who retain their sweetness, 
no matter how bitter and hard their fate ; 
people who insist upon smiling, no matter 
how often they have occasion to weep can 
never be conquered by untoward circum- 
stances or oppression. 
never know defeat. 


Such a race will 


a 
Thought Power in Education 


Josephine Silone Yates, A. M. 


(Professor of English, Lincoln Institute 
President National Association of Colored Women) 


The great effort of society in all ages 
expresses itself in a desire to impress its 
ideals upon the thought and activity of 
vouth, and in this sense the effort is, 
therefore, both a cause and a result. A 
cause, since it tends to maintain and pro- 
mote that form of social life in which it 
originated ; a result, from the fact that the 
entire history of education proves that each 
type of civilization produces its own pecu- 
liar type of education, and must therefc re 
bring forth in the process of arriving at 
this civilization both general and specific 
problems. 

Irrespective, however, of time or type in 
civilization and the education that has 
made it possible, there remains always at 
last this one practical problem, the solution 
of which often baffles teachers of wide 
experience, and that is, ‘‘ How shall the 
teacher help the pupil to help himself ?’’ or 
‘* How shall he produce self active pupils ?’’ 

Thinking, an idea defined in many ways, 
is, among other things, that self-activity 
which expresses itself in the appropriate 
use of the powers one has at any given 
period of life, on the appropriate objects of 
that period of life; hence the proper edu- 
cation for any given period naturally is the 


one which best prepares the individual for 
the next step in the natural order of his 
development. 

Observation proves that thinking pro- 
cesses are the same for the adult and for 
the young, the differences observed resting 
not in the processes themselves, incongru- 
ous as this may seem, but rather in the 
character of the objects thought of ; in the 
nature of the interests involved; in the 
difficulty and degree of thinking. This 
indicates that while it is no part of the real 
teacher's work to attempt to put old heads 
on young shoulders, and that while it 
would be worse than an absurdity to desire 
to see a class-room filled with young meta- 
physicians and statesmen, it is at the same 
time certain, we shall find that the child in 
dealing with his own little problems of life, 
as presented in the home, in the school- 
room, or on the play-ground, is following 
out the same methods of thought employed 
by the scientist in his laboratory, the poli- 
tician in Congress. The teacher, therefore, 
taking advantage of this natural process 
should attempt to secure adaptation of 
means to the desired end in education by 
developing thought power, or initiative, in 
education, through these same natural pro- 
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cesses that are already at work in the mind 
of the child. 

Pedagogic perspective, or wide range of 
education vision is absolutely necessary to 
the teacher who would accurately estimate 
the value of given courses of study and of 
various methods of teaching. He must 
know the history of education as it has 
expressed or recorded itself by the advance- 
ment of various races and nationalities, 
since such a history forms a record of the 
attempt of the human race as a whole to 
achieve its ideals. 

Yet, since educational ideals are largely 
prophecy, rather than fulfillment, it also 
follows that the work of each generation 
must be studied in the light of the future 
as well as in that of the past. 

The dominant spirit or factor of any 
given age or country controls its educa- 
tional thought. Thus, the practical genius 
of the people controlled the education of 
the Egyptians; veneration of ancestry, 
that of the Chinese; a rigid system of 
caste, that of India; military genius, that 
of the Persians; and so on, until we reach 
western civilization as expressed by the 
educational ideals of Europe and America, 
where one finds, especially in the latter 
country, the spirit of enterprise as the 
dominant factor in determining and con- 
trolling educational ideals, expressing itself 
in industrialism, science, art, and above all 
else, perhaps, in that form of materialism 
that builds up colossal fortunes for the few 
at the sacrifice of the many; by that 
species of imperialism that apparently 
recognizes only the rights of superiority of 
size, strength, or other form of physical 
power. 

In other words high-handed competition 
is the slogan of the hour, and educational 
ideals are perforce thereby colored, how- 
ever undesirable such a system may be. 

The young person with the greatest 
amount of thought power applied at the 
point of greatest resistance, other things 


being equal, is the one most likely to suc- 
ceed in this material age; and again the 
question presents itself, ‘‘ How under these 
conditions shall the teacher help the pupil 
to help himself ?’’ or ‘‘ How shall he help 
the pupil to develop the greatest possible 
amount of thought power ?’’ 

‘‘The ultimate aim of education,’’ says 
Professor Gordy of the University of New 
York, ‘‘is to promote intellectual activity, 
i. e., thought power; to promote esthetic 
culture; to enlarge the sympathies; to 
strengthen and purify the affections; to 
make devotion to duty the governing prin- 
ciple in life.’’ 

By thus placing thought power first in 
the scale, Professor Gordy indicates its 
superior importance as an aim; and it is a 
self-evident truth that without intellectual 
activity other aims cannot be attained in 
any degree of excellence. With all the 
boasted superiority of the American system 
of education, an important criticism, made 
by Ossian Lang, one of the foremost critics 
of the day in educational matters, upon the 
American School Exhibit at the recent 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is in effect 
as follows: ‘‘ The exhibit indicated that 
too little heed is given to trustworthy peda- 
gogic judgment in matters pertaining to 
the daily school program, that passing fads 
and moss-grown traditions are both used to 
excess, showing the necessity of a more 
thorough grounding in the history, science 
and art of education.’ 

If this criticism is a just one, and it is 
not dissimilar to that made in the report of 
the Mosely Commission, it may be well for 
the American teacher to halt a moment 
and inquire into the elements that help to 
produce thought power ; that tend to create 
self-activity ; that stimulate the initiative 
in the youthful and in the adult mind. 

Slight reflection shows that such develop- 
ment presupposes careful training of each 
organ of sense—sight, hearing, touch, 
smell, taste, and muscular sense; other- 
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wise there can be but a hazy conception of 
ideas obtained through the senses, and a 
still hazier expression of such ideas orally 
or otherwise undertaken. 

We are familiar with the oft repeated 
statement of the child, ‘‘I know it teacher, 
but I can’t exactly tell it.’’ The truth is 
the child has not a clear conception of the 
thought he wishes to express ; cannot think 
in straight lines upon that particular point, 
at least ; does not perceive the facts in their 
true relations; hence is unable to make any 
connected statement of the ideas he wishes 
to convey. 

As soon as these relations are made clear 
to his mind, he is able to make a clear 
statement. In this connection the value of 
objects, of objective teaching, of the labo- 
ratory method, of nature study, and kin- 
dred lines of work, cannot be overestimated 
as aids to the development of thought 
power; for, with the immortal Words- 
worth, each one of us finds in 


‘*Nature and the language of the sense, 
The Anchor of the purest thoughts.”’ 


Nor, in this same connection can too 
much praise be given Missouri’s untiring 
State Superintendent, the Hon. W. T. Car- 
rington, for the impetus he has given to the 
teaching of nature studies, and agriculture, 
in the schools of that State. 
own valuable thought 
matter, 

‘* When the facts taught in the public schools are 
drawn more from the industrial. and social life of 
the community and less from wars and political 
strife, both at home and abroad, there will be 
greater interests in the schools and more genuine 
culture as the result.’’ 


Memory and imagination play an impor- 
tant part in this required development of 
power, and the careful teacher will not fail 
so to train these powers, very active during 
the period from six to fourteen (that is 
when the average child is doing his grade 
work), as to prepare him for the next step 
in education ; when, as a high school stu- 
dent, or, possibly, already a bread-winner, 


To quote his 


relative to the 
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it is necessary that he shall be ready in 
many instances to take the initiative in 
affairs that year by year become weightier 
both in cause and in effect. 

From the very beginning, the natural, 
the normal child shows its self-activity, its 
mental processes 
pieces the mater- 
familias) to get at their true inwardness, 
materially speaking ; asks, ‘‘ Why is this?’’ 
and ‘‘ Why is that?’’ until the impatient 
parent, and even the teacher, 
attempts to curb this natural or innate 


by tearing 
utter 


objects to 


(to dismay of 


so-called 


desire of mankind from infancy to matu- 
rity, to arrive at the truth, by the curt, 
‘* Don’t ask so many questions,’’ 
harsher. 


if nothing 


How much better to develop this _pro- 
gressive God-given power by leading the 
apparently destructive spirit of the child 
into a constructive channel through the 
medium of kindergarten methods, handi 
craft, or manual arts; and from possibly 
idle curiosity into intelligent questioning, 
by arousing proper interest in matters of 
every day life. 

The power of sustained, well directed, 
accurate thought, is attained only by cre- 
ating and stimulating in the developing 
child habits of attention to matters in hand 
whatever that matter for the moment may 
be. And concentration, or concentrated 
attention, is such an important requisite in 
the acquisition of thought that 
while not to be 
expected of children, yet quick and con 
centrated for intervals 
should be emphasized and required; the 
length of time increasing with the years. 


power, 
prolonged attention is 


attention brief 


Education, from its initial period, to be 
practical must be adapted to the ideals of 
this strenuous age; and the successful man 
of action is he who quickly grasps new 
subjects that may be presented to him; 
the man who can give prompt and effective 
attention ; who rapidly can seize the con 
tents of books, papers, etc., that relate to 
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matters in question ; the man who can dis- 
patch his daily work with the least possible 
amount of friction. All of this demands 
and presupposes early training in concen- 
trated attention ; in correct modes of think- 
ing; and the outcome is the efficient man 
of power, able to think for himself, hard 
and long. 

Various motives impel the mature man 
to this form of attention; as, love of 
power, the desire for money, or that which 
money will buy ; but these motives do not 
always exist in youth. None the less there 
must be in the school as in later life a per- 
sonal initiative of some sort, since in the 
act of learning, self-activity is an absolute 
necessity, and here the teacher must exer- 
cise his supposed excellent judgment and 
with the greatest care. Good thinking is, 
per se, a source of satisfaction, in the sense 
that industry is its own reward; but it is 
also evident that a motive for independent 
thought is present and active only when 
the mind of the learner is at work upon 
subjects of personal or individual interests ; 
hence a reason for discovering as early as 
possible what in each individual case these 
subjects are ; also the value after a certain 
foundation has been laid, of elective courses 
of study. 

Attention is the mental safety valve by 
means of which the mind’s activities may 
be operated and regulated with reference to 
both quality and quantity; and with this 
thought in mind the subjects of the course 
of study should be so correlated with the 
actual prose of life as it presents itself to 
the average human being of this age, that 
in a very practical sense the learner may 
discover as many relations as_ possible 
between school life or study, and actual 
life. ‘To illustrate this point, if the student 
has established no relation between physi- 
ology and his own. physical well being ; no 
relation between English lessons and his 
daily and hourly form of oral and written 
expression; no relation between mathe- 


matics and the receipt and expenditure of 
any chance dimes or dollars that fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, may come his 
way, there is of necessity some trouble in 
the proper development of his thought pro- 
cesses ; and teacher and student, separately 
or conjointly, are in need of a sharper 
impact between the end organs and objects 
of the external world. 

Every lesson given in the course of the 
day should have some special reference to 
the cultivation of that progressive thought 
power, which so largely distinguishes man 
from the lower animals; and yet, there are 
so-called teachers whose every act in the 
school-room stifles free and independent 
thought ; whose anxiety apparently stops 
with the desire that the child make high 
marks in the examination and a fine show 
on parade; i.e , during the visits of super- 
intendent, supervisor and others. in 
authority. 

Such conditions tend to weaken the child 
mind, and make of it a mere machine; or, 
at best, to make the child but an animated 
parrot ; and these conditions are likely to 
continue as long as supervision is lacking 
or incomplete; hence with joy we quote 
this statement from a recent address by 
State Superintendent Carrington : 

‘‘ The next progressive school movement 
in Missouri will be the establishment of 
thorough supervision of rural schools. 

‘“The best and brightest young men and 
women are devoting themselves to teach- 
ing, but they feel the need of organization 
and of effective leadership. The next 
Legislature should provide county super- 
vision for every county, fixing qualifica- 
tions of the superintendent high, so as to 
secure the services of real students of 
education.”’ 

The true teacher looks forward to the 
movement thus outlined with genuine 
pleasure, because of the marked improve- 
ment that thus will be secured to our 
schools and the pupils thereof; and that 
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will form an important step toward secur- 
ing proper correlation of the usual daily 
program of elementary schools with the 
development of thought power in the child. 

It is not a difficult matter to demonstrate 
that reading, as an illustration of such cor- 
relations, primarily is thought getting 
through the medium of the printed page ; 
hence what a wonderful agent for the 
development of thought power, the reading 
lesson becomes in the hand of the skillful 
teacher. 

What a mine of new, and to a child, 
marvelous relations, will develop with 
nature study combined with reading. 
Noble impulses are awakened with the 
growth of these relations ; and new thought 
power becomes active in thought-expres- 
sion, the great end, after all, to be attained 
by education, whether in the fine or in the 
useful arts; whether in business, in the 
home, or in whatever line of activity ; and 
in ethical, as well as in material lines. 

Imagine for a moment the thought power 
behind and making thought-expression 
possible in, the matchless paintings of 
Raphael, of Michael Angelo, and other 
masters of this art; behind the marble 
statues wrought by the hand of Phidias; 
behind the Parthenon ; behind the dramas 
of Shakespeare ; behind the administration 
of government; behind New York's sub- 
way ; behind the noble deeds of heroes of 
all ages. 

In the history class and in civil govern- 
ment another step is taken and youth now, 
personally, as it were, deals with men and 
affairs; traces the relations of cause and 
effect in the development of civilization ; 
finds that in truth history repeats itself ; 
that history is but the story of the develop- 
ment of humanity ; that this story may be 
traced through art, science, government, 
religion; through any one of the many 
phases of life that universally interest and 
are part of humanity. 

The youth learns that he is also helping 


he becomes 
thoughtful, sees life in new relations. 

He is thinking, hence is developing 
thought power, and is that much better 
prepared to go forth to engage in the 
world’s work, where deeds make heroes, 
or cringing cowards. Similarly every les- 
son should be a fruitful source in the 
acquisition of thought power. 

Long before students reach our high and 
normal schools, they are sufficiently old to 
take in some well directed ideas as to the 
aims and ends of education. The child 
needs to know something of what it is all 
about ; that he, as well as the parent, may 
intelligently co-operate with the teacher in 
the process of securing the education neces- 
sary for complete living ; and when teach- 
ers occasionally have heart to heart talks 
with their boys and girls, we do not find so 
much waste in education, i. e., waste in time, 
in strength, in any of those energies that 
ought to be carefully conserved and con- 
verted into thought power. 

That sort of daily drill which produces 
accuracy and speed is indispensable in the 
class room; but a deplorable waste of 
thought power occurs whenever drill work 
is carried past the point of necessity. 
Much of the time spent in giving proofs in 
grammar and arithmetic can be used to 
greater advantage in taking up new work 
that requires additional thought. 

Ethical, moral, philosophical and social 
points that may be considered in many 
class exercises and that call for nice dis- 
criminations of thought are better incen- 
tives to study, greater generators of power 
than the mere structural or mechanical part 
of the lesson, important as this power is in 
the formation of the study habit. 

The thoughtful teacher at the close of 
each recitation, or at the end of each day, 
somewhat after this manner will interro- 
gate himself: Have I conducted the reci- 
tations in such a way as to make the pupils 
think? Do they think more easily, more 
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logically, today than they did yesterday, or 
than at the beginning of the term? Have 
I managed to arouse interest in the work 
on the part of listless, dull, or disinterested 
pupils? What can I do tomorrow to 
improve upon the work of today ? 

Is there a gradual development of the 
will power of each individual pupil in a line 
that will incline him to make right choices? 
Am I conscientiously keeping the necessity 
of the proper development of thought 
power and of will power before the pupil 
and before myself? 

These and many other important ques- 
tions continually recur to the progressive 
teacher. 

A summary of a few of the vital points 
we have endeavored to suggest, as offering 
plans for the development of self- activity or 
thought power, may be stated in the follow- 
ing terms: 

I. Self-activity is a fundamental princi- 
ple of education. 

II. Education must be adapted to the 
demands of the age and hour. 

III. Concepts in the mind of the learner 
must be clear and well defined. Object, 
image, word, must be presented in the 
natural order and adjusted to their proper 
relations. 

IV. The teacher must inspire the child 
with a desire for related knowledge. Every 
effort must be made to encourage the pupil 
to find out for himself innumerable rela- 
tions between school work and the actual- 
ities of life. ; 

V. Courses of study, and each recitation, 
as well, must be planned with a view to the 
development of progressive thought power. 

VI. Concentrated attention is the meas- 
ure of intellectual strength and of the 
utmost importance in mental development. 

VII. The object of the drill is to pro- 
mote skill rather than to cultivate memory, 
hence must be used judiciously and asa 
means of preparation for the next step. 

VIII. Waste in education must be avoid- 


ed. Conservation of energy for the 
development of the efficient man is the 
watchword of the hour. 

IX. Thought power precedes and leads to 
thought expression, well directed initiative. 

Bringing the subject in question, 
‘*Thought Power in Education,’’ into inti- 
mate relation with our own racial needs, 
general or specific, we ask, Is not our lack 
of thought, and of the power to think 
clearly and logically, the fruitful source of 
nine-tenths or more of our woes? 

Is it not possible that a larger per cent. of 
the element of thoughtfulness in our con- 
stitutional make-up would render us so 
much stronger physically, mentally, moral- 
ly and spiritually, that many of our so- 
called disadvantages would, 


‘‘With the cares that infest the day, 
Fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away ?’’ 


Are we not as a people in sore need of 
that sort of thought power that will enable 
us to calculate with mathematical precision 
the difference between summer excursions 
and winter fuel; between the precarious 
life of a large city and the independent life 
of the farm; between careless, slip-shod 
methods of work and faithful, painstaking 
performance of duty; between C. P. time 
and standard time; between the opportu- 
nities we have but fail to use, and those 
opportunities for which we clamor ? 

The results of these and of similar prac- 
tical calculations indicate with some degree 
of accuracy the work that the Negro 
teacher has before him; the difficulties to 
be overcome ; the dangers to be avoided ; 
the necessity for zeal, devotion to the 
cause, and for the widest possible range of 
knowledge. 

The Negro teacher, or any other, for that 
matter, if he would be of use to the people, 
if he would be a valuable agent in the 
development of thought power, must know 
and know supremely the principles em- 
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bodied in 
Emerson : 


those significant lines of 


‘* Not from a vain or shallow thought, 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought, 
Never from lips of cunning fell, 

The Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolls, 
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The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame 

Up from the burning core below, 

The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s Dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in sad sincerity.’’ 


al 


TO MUSIC LOVERS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1905. 
DEAR SIR: 


Kindly insert this in your paper. 
will interest your readers. 


I am sure it 


And oblige, sincerely, 


HARRIET A. GIBBS, PRES. 


AN EXCELLENT OFFER FROM SS. 


TAYLOR. 


COLERIDGE 


The following letter was received at the Wash- 
ton Conservatory of Music: 

‘A great friend of ours has been asked regard- 
ing the appointment of some music teacher for 
Lagos, W. Africa. 
antee an annual amount as salary. 


A certain enthusiast will guar- 
The idea is, of 
course, to help and further the art of music among 
the colored people of Lagos. 

‘*A man of color is preferred, and it struck me 
that perhaps you might know of some really good 
teacher who would leave America for Africa with- 
out regret. If so, please let me know. I should 
have mentioned that they want some one who can 
teach more than one branch of music. 

‘* With kind regards to you and yours, and with 


®, 


every good wish for the’ success of the Conserva- 
tory, Yours!friendly,® 
“i‘‘ (Signed) S. CoLERIDGE TAYLOR.’”’™ 
Applications for the same will be considered at 
the Conservatory, 902 T Street, N. W. 


A COTTON-FIELD MELODY. 


By D. Leroy Ferguson 


Like winter’s drifted snowflakes hoar 
That tossed in old sleigh bells, 

The dainty flakes of cotton white 
Are rocking in tawny shells, 


There’s music in the snowy lint— 
Strains that the bondmen sang; 

The doleful notes of the black man’s grief 
That once through the cotton-fields rang. 


The melodies echo at the morn— 
A medley of bliss and woe— 
When Southern breezes are astir 
And through the white fields blow. 


Ah, innocent plant of cotton white, 
Stretching from shore to shore, 

Though thou didst give our kinsmen grief, 
Thou art the King, as of yore! 


Noricr.—The article entitled ‘‘ Slavery in Greece and Rome,”’, by W. E. Burghardt 


DuBois, is not in this number of the 1 magazine. 


ie. The « subject appears among the ~fea~ 


tures on the cover, but unfortunately the article was crowded out of the magazine. 


Doing Things at the Tuskegee Institute 


By J. W. E. Bowen, 


Professor of Historical Theology 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of the 
Farmers Conference and the Workers’ Con- 
ference afforded the writer another coveted 
opportunity to visit again this bee-hive of 
thought and industry. One's blood begins 
to rush afresh as the sight of the clustered 
buildings, so artfully located on broad ave- 
nues, heave in sight. Even a dull man 
would be quickened into new life at the 
sight of this busy center where hand, head 
and heart are engaged in unravelling the 
mystic skeins of the vexatious problems 
and in weaving the garments of this life 
and of the life to come. 

The Conference was the largest in the 
history of the Institute. 
came from the four quarters of the nation 


Representatives 


and from the farthest points of the compass. 
Among them could be seen representatives 
of cultured New England and the back- 
woods blazer of Alabama. 
Central North, 
and professional men and women in all the 
walks of life; farmers and rail-splitters 
from the Delta of Mississippi and Texas. 
All of these sitting in one convention ex- 
changing views on the problems of life and 
seeking the best methods to lift a backward 
race and advance the cause of truth and 
righteousness. ‘There was a frankness of 
discussion and a native simplicity on the 
part of these unsophisticated sons of nature 
that was exhilarating to men and 
accustomed to diplomatic language 
effort to conceal a part of the truth. There 
were no parliamentary ‘‘ pints of order’’ 
made and every man spoke out of his heart 
upon the needs of his community. It was 
a convention of workers; they were the 
plain students of facts and their strong 
statements carried conviction home that 
they were terribly in earnest. 


Editors from the 


professors from colleges 


women 
and an 


It was noticeable that the spirit of grum- 
bling, complaint or animosity was foreign 
to the patient sufferers. They saw only the 
good time coming, but they were willing to 
work to bring on that time. 

This Conference is a University of the 
Masses with Booker T. Washington as its 
head. Never does this great leader appear 
in truer light than when he is leading his 
own people. His grasp upon details, his 
comprehension of the industrial needs of 
his people, his faith in God and in the di- 
vinity of his mission and its final outcome 
all combine to give him a skill rare among 
leaders and to fit him for his divinely ap- 
apointed task. It is impossible to estimate 
the far-reaching effect of that man’s per- 
sonality and work upon the race and the 
The faith of Mr. Washington may 
be seen in the crystalized work of his teach- 


nation. 
ers and pupils. ‘They study science in the 
laboratory then they apply those principles 
in the study of soil to discover whether 
corn or potatoes can best be produced in 
this or in that locality; they analyze the 
chemical elements of life and then put into 
practice by scientific cooking what was so 
learned. They are at pains to learn the 
mathematical formulas of algebra and geom- 
etry and these same young men test their 
knowledge in house building and landscap- 
ing. In other words, Tuskegee stands for 
thought and action, brain and hand, heart 
and feet ; Tuskegee stands for culture and 
In all this superb collection of 
buildings, busy hum of machinery and rush 
of ideas, one personage stands out as the 
searchlight of its history, its founder, rul- 
ing spirit and presiding genius, the man, 
Booker T. Washington. I lift my hat to 
him for what he has done, for what he is 
doing and what, under God, he_is destined 


service. 
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to do. His opening words may well be 
pondered by all interested in the progress 
of the races: 


At the opening of this the fourth annual session 
of the Tuskegee Negro Conference, we can point 
to many evidences of real progress as a result of 
these annual gatherings. 

Calmness and confidence are powerful factors in 
the progress of a race as well as in that of an indi- 
vidual. The work accomplished by this organiza- 
tion with its numerous ramifications, should con- 
vince us that the policy for the race to pursue, is 
to continue its course of seeking quietly, patiently 
and courageously after the essentials of life. We 
should more and more accustom ourselves to be 
unspoiled by praise or discouraged by blame. 

One definite success in a given direction will 
often go farther in the solution of perplexing 
problems than all the orations and glittering gen- 
realities that can be summoned to plead our cause. 
In the last analysis, the world judges a race by its 
ability to show definite results of progress, by its 
ability to achieve the highest usefulness. With 
such evidences of progress always present, no un- 
toward influence can permanently hold a people 
back ; without such evidence no amount of artifi- 
cial stimulation can push a people permanently 
forward. Material possessions should not be sought 
as an end butas a means to help us forward toward 
high moral and religious living. When a race 
owns land and houses and has a bank account, 
these possessions indicate that that race has learned 
to make sacrifices, to do without today that it may 
possess tomorrow ; has learned to look ahead and 
plan for the future. When a 
owner of a piece of property and a taxpayer in his 


man becomes the 
community, as a rule there comes to him added 
self-respect and added confidence from his neigh- 
bors. * * * 

The increased amount of property which we are 
holding and paying taxes upon shows that we have 
not become discouraged or disheartened as a race, 
but that we have confindence in ourselves and the 
future. 

No community is safe when there is more igno- 
rance than intelligence in it. One farmer cannot 
be ignorant without that ignorance affecting his 
neighbors. No community should be contented 
until it possesses a first-class, comfortable school- 
house, has a school term lasting at least six or seven 
months, with a first-class teacher. + 3° Ss 

It is an encouraging and noteworthy fact that the 
property holding, intelligent and educated classes 
of our people rarely are guilty of crime or charged 
with crime, and it is equally encouraging to note 
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that as intelligence increases immorality decreases 
We should be very careful in every community to 
draw the line between the good and the bad, the 
vicious and the virtuous, and we should demand 
the very strictest and highest standards of living 
on the part of our leaders. 

Finally, we should not fail to cultivate pride of 
race. We should let the world know that we are 
proud of belonging to the Negro race, that we 
count it no more a disgrace to be classed as a Negro 
than we would to be classed as member of any 
other race. We should teach our children to have 
faith in the race to which we belong and have love 
and respect for it, and above all things to have 
faith in its future. No race that does not believe in 
itself and respect itself can expect to command 
the confidence of others. 

Neither should we omit any opportunity to culti- 
vate the friendship of the man whois our next door 
neighbor, whatever his color or race. In all the 
real things of life it is our neighbor who can be of 
the most service to us in our efforts to achieve the 
better things of life. 

Let the world understand that you are going to 
educate your children, and sooner or later the 
world willhelp you. Be sure, also, that you have a 
good schoolhouse in your community. I am glad 
to see that our people are drawing the line between 
the good and the bad. Draw it tighter and tighter. 
Iam glad to note a decrease in lynching. We 
must let the people understand that we are to stay 
on the farms and build upthe South. We 
have protection. Let the world that we do 
not shield crime. Let us be proud of our race and 
resolve to make of it the best and most useful race 
in the world. 


must 
know 


THE WORKERS CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE 

By a unique plan, Mr. Washington has 
succeeded in bringing together the horny 
handed sons of toil represented by the farm- 
the and Christian 
workers as seen in the teachers and moral 


ers and educational 
reform workers. No man of the race has been 
so misunderstood and misrepresented as 
Booker T. Washington, and no man among 
us has shown his faith more by his works 
than he has done. This single fact above, 
the bringing together of the illiterate farmer 
and the educated teacher ; the man of ideal- 
istic trend and the of materialistic 
enterprise, the cultured and the uncultured, 
into a sympathetic convention to discuss, not 
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DR. BOOKER T, WASHINGTON 


President of Tuskegee Institute 


questions of philosophy in the abstract or 
the civic principles of life, but living ques- 
tions and to handle the stubborn, practical 
questions of soap and water, books and 
money, lands and schools, grace and bread 
and to point the way out of the present 
dilemma, ‘This fact alone makes him one of 
the most practical leaders among us. 
Hitherto the hiatus between the strug- 
gling, illiterate, heroic and almost poverty- 
stricken of the race and the cultured ones 


from the schools has been too pronounced 
and yawning. ‘There has been needed a 
strong voice to call both parties together 
for mutual help. In this work, Mr. Wash- 
ington has emphasized that culture is for 
service. 

The discussions in this second department 
of the Conference were directed to the im- 
provement of the public schools. The 
eagerness with which many participated in 
the tales told by the farmers of their needs 
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were calculated to stir that vast audience. 
The lines of discussions and the conclu- 
sions were as follows: 


The general subject for discussion at the Worker’s 
Conference is The Negro Common School, which 
has been discussed under the following heads: (a) 
School Taxes; (b) Equitable division of school 
funds; (c) The training of teachers; (d) Commu- 
nity work—the school as a social center. 
of resolutions were adopted. 

We believe there is no phase of education need- 
ing more attention, at the present time, than the 


A series 


Negro Common School. 

We believe an effort should be put forth to make 
the common shools a part of a complete system of 
education, extending from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

To this end we urge their more generous support, 
by increased taxation, the universal payment of 
the poll tax and by voluntary contributions when 
necessary to supply school houses, lengthen the 
school terms and increase the salaries of the 
teachers. 

We urge the school officers and patrons to unite 
in securing an equitable division of school funds. 

A system of consolidation of schools should be 
entered upon. 

In many instances the school funds are not wisely 
used, because of the large number of schools within 
a short distance of each other, among which they 
are divided. 

We believe in the wisest possible introduction of 
all forms of industrial training into the common 
schools, that they may fit, not only in a literary 
way, but in the trades as well, for courses of study 
and training in higher schools. 

TUSKEGEE’S INFLUENCE 
FARMERS 


AMONG NEGRO 


How Mr. Washington has succeeded in 
making the Tuskegee idea reach the far- 
mers may be seen by the subjoined report 
from Ethelville, Alabama. It is safe to say 
that no school among us has gone into the 
homes of this people so effectively as has 
the Tuskegee Institute. Its founder has 
put wheels under the school and is rolling it 
into every nook and corner of the land. To 
this needy people in the black belt of the 
South and in almost every city and hamlet, 
this Institute is sent of God and they are 
right. Under the lead of Professor Callo- 


way, appointed by Mr. Washington, local 
conferences are organized all through the 
South and carry to the utmost parts the in- 
fluences of the yearly conference and the 
steady power of that great educational cen- 
tre. By this plan those unable to attend 
the School or Conferences receive inspira- 
tion from the sessions and benefit from its 
deliberations. It is a complete system of 
educational extension and the whole coun- 
try is being continually quickened into new 
life by this process. 

The results of the work in this one village 
indicate the possibilities of the system when 
it is applied to all the counties of the South. 

It must be said further that these figures 
are carefully gone over by Professor Callo- 
way and they show howa people may be set 
upon the high road of permanent wealth 
and ultimate independence. I give this 
sample to show one of the many ways in 
which this great school, under the wise man- 
agement of Mr. Washington, is leading the 
Negro to take up his burden and solve his 
problem. 


REPORT OF FARMERS’ LOCAL CONFERENCE 


At Ethelville, State of Alabama, County of Pick- 
ens, to the Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
held at the Tuskegee Institute, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1905. 

Mr. President and Members of the Conferenc 

We are glad to meet you again and to tell of the 
conditions existing in ourcommunity. We submit 
the following : 

ON ME WNIOI oico Sin denscacccsnesesveccscccnecce 104 





Number acres land owned..................0c.000 4,353 
Probable value of same......................e008e $ 21,765 
EUGCRURAMESS OR OBIE. 6. ciciccsiiccssccocecsccstecs 2,176 
No. persons who bought land this year..... 5 
Value of improvements this year.............. 4,000 
No. of cows 312 @ $10 each.................0c00 3,120 
No. of horses 76 @ $100 each................008 7,600 
No. of mules 132 @ $100 each.................. 13,200 
No. Of hows 32t @ $4 GACh......5...<0cs0cceccses 963 
No. of poultry (chickens, turkeys, geese 

IU sii chves ica sense adualekcaaans nasadidueny ccmadacs 2,713 


Probable value of stock, cattle, poultry.....¢ 81,390 





- ‘* paid out of debt........... ..can’t say 
- ‘* bought land this year 
No, families who live in one-room cabins.. 26 
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No. of cases immorality reported............. 5 
Temes OE OEIGOl BOTER....05. 55.0005 covncscssecoes 5 months 
Condition of churches and school houses, com- 
fortable and respectable. 
OFFICERS OF LOCAI, CONFERENCE 

Prof. F. L. Springs, president; Rev. L. D. 
Pletcher, vice-president; R. B. Robertson, secretary. 

Delegates to Annual Conference—J. M. Sanifer 
and E. D. Singleton. 

We have a respectable colored town named 
Mamiesville, Pickens county, Alabama. Mamies- 
ville is located two miles south of Ethelville, the 
white people’s town and a station on the M. & O. 
R.R. The white and colored people are on friendly 
terms and we get along lovely. From them we get 
great helpin our church and school efforts. Good 
land is bought on easy terms. We ask the Con- 
ference Agent to visit us at his earliest opportunity. 
His visit to us October 15th was a very great help 
tous in many ways. Our town consists of one 
hundred acres of land. We have respectable dwell- 
ing houses, stores, church and school houses, and a 
Masonic hall. Preparation is being made to put in 
steam machinery. This will be done as soon as 
the weather becomes more favorable. The ten 
Singleton Brothers, who are also very strong far- 
mers, are to own and control this machinery, We 
have a brass band valued at $150. 


TUSKEGEE’S STRONG DECLARATIONS 


For breadth of comprehension, compact- 
ness of statement and soundness of views 
the Declarations of the Fourteenth Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference have not been 
surpassed by any former declaration and 
are up to the best thought of the day. The 
six points enumerated cover the main lines 
of the industrial, clvic, educational, prac- 
tical, moral and religious life of the Negro 
or those of any people. It was patent to 
all visitors and workers at that Conference 
that the strong hand of Mr. Washington 
was never once relaxed in its rightful grasp 
upon the wheel. I commend these declara- 
tions to careful reading by our people and 
urge them to put into practice their wise 
suggestions. They are as follows: 

DECLARATIONS OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, HELD AT TUS- 


KEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA, WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1905 


1. We have much to be thankful for. The Negro 


in forty years, according to the Census returns, has 
saved more than $300,000,000 worth of taxable 
property. In twelve Southern States he owns 
173,352 farms. By taxation, personal effort and 
philanthropic help, anincreasingly large number of 
public and private schools are in session several 
months each year. He has organized and supports 
28,000 churches. There is no evidence that educa- 
tion increases crime. These facts indicate his 
possibilities. 

2, The almost total disappearance of lynching 
during the last four months, due largely to the co- 
operation of the races in creating public sentiment 
in favor of lawand order, is an especial reason for 
gratitude. 

3. There are certain elements of progress so fun- 
damental that we cannot refrain from calling con- 
stant attention tothem ; viz: buying land, discard- 
ing the one-room cabin, diversifying crops, giving in- 
creased attention to stock, poultry and fruit-raising, 
avoiding crop mortgages and useless expenditures 
and starting bank accounts. The Census returns 
gratifyingly show that an increasingly large num- 
ber of our people are productive wage-earners. 
We would urge constant attention in this direction. 
We discourage the use of all intoxicants and urge 
our people to resolutely set their faces against 
intemperance. 

}. While representatives of the race should be 
educated in industrial schools, colleges, and pro- 
fessional institutions, we must remember that it is 
the public schools on which the masses are depend- 
ent. We believe, that our young people should also 
be taught the fundamental industries—trades, agri- 
culture, and household economy—regardless of the 
character of their mental training, While the 
schools in the cities and larger towns are reason- 
ably good, those in the country are generally poor, 
being without school houses or well-trained teach- 
ers; are taught four of five months in the year, 
receiving in many cases a sum per capita pathetic- 
ally inadequate. 

5. To remedy this we must keep in close touch 
with the school officers, pay the assessed poll taxes, 
build school houses, and lengthen the school terms. 
In this connection we would thank those Southern 
legislatures that have refused to pass laws dividing 
the school taxes on racial lines. 


6. A united effort should be made to reduce the 
number of idlers and vagrants, especially in the 
cities. Wemust make our labor more reliable. 
The moral and religious standards must be kept 
high and inflexible by putting a premium on right 
living, and condemning wrong living. .The con- 
stant cultivation of pride of race is an element 
which we should not overlook in the training of 
our children. We believe the exercise of patience, 
co-operation, mutual forbearance and hard work, 
will bring us success, 
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EASTER 


By John Henry Adams 


As the beautiful morning twilight of the first day of the week was about to paint the 
skies in the dazzling gold and crimson of the sun’s magnificent hues, “ Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary” came to the sepulchre where the Lord was lain. “And behold 
there was a great earthquake; forthe Angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from the door and sat upon it. And the angel answered 
and said unto the women, fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus which was cruci- 
fied. He is not here: for He is risen as He said. Come see the place where the Lord 
lay.” 

And now after nearly two thousand years we continue in commemoration of event- 


ful Easter. 


A PRAYER 

By T. B. Hazeley~ 
As the potter moulds the clay, 
Slowly, gently, day by day, 
Till at length he brings to pass 
Beauty from a shapeless mass ; 
So, dear Lord, with patient art, 
Take Thou, now, my froward heart, 
And, O Lord, in love divine, 
Mould and inake me wholly thine. 
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The Stronger Nations vs. the Weaker Nations 


By John E. Bruce 


Weare frequently reminded by some of the 
leading journals of Europe and America 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is the stronger 
race, and when we examine the sources of 
its strength and power, we find the ‘‘ Long 
Tom,’’ the Maxim, the Holland Torpedo 
boat, and the latest improved devices in 
sub-marine warfare very much in evidence, 
and standing armies equipped with every 
modern death-dealing implement to give 
force to the assertion that the Anglo-Saxon 
is the stronger race. 

But this strength of which the Anglo- 
Saxon race so proudly boasts is physical 
rather than moral in its character—artificial 
rather than natural. It is the strength of 
the brute and the bully, and its thin veneer 
of civilization and Christianity does not 
conceal its true character. 

Ever since the dawn of civilization there 
has been a struggle for the supremacy of 
the earth among the nations. 
nations have 


The armed 
ever been a menace to the 
unarmed nations who have been the victims 
of the relentless aggressions of the stron- 
ger, whose covetous eyes and itching palms 
have been laid upon the possessions of these 
weaker peoples, and who by force and fraud 
have despoiled them of their heritage in the 
names of civilization and Christianity. 

The Creator of us all, we are told in Deu- 
teronomy xxxii:S—'‘ Divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when he separated the 
sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the 
people according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,’’ and in Acts xvii:26—‘‘And 
hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed 
and the bounds of their habitation.’’ 

A liberal interpretation of these passages 
would seem to convey the idea that the 


stronger nations are developing their 
strength in the wrong direction when they 
invade the domains of those nations whose 
‘*bounds and habitations have been deter- 
mined by the Almighty’’ and the ‘‘spheres 
of influence,’’ which they have established 
are a wicked intrusion upon the rights and 
privacy of peoples who are fulfilling their 
mission upon earth in accordance with the 
Divine plan, which has ‘‘determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of 
their habitation.’’ 

There are many kinds of strength, but 
brute or physical strength is not to be 
regarded a desirable attribute of greatness 
either in a nation or an individual... . for 
it is said and truly ‘‘He poureth contempt 
upon princes, and weakeneth the strength 
of the mighty.’’ 

The prize fighter and the bull dog are 
splendid examples of brute strength, the 
former may be and is in many cases woefully 
lacking in moral and intellectual strength. 
Morally he is too often a degenerate whose 
highest aim in life is to break his opponents 
ribs, or nose, if not kill him outright. The 
bull dog being a fighter and brute by nature 
can do no other. 

These two examples will suffice to illus- 
trate my point, viz.: That brute strength 
is not a commendable quality in the so, 
called stronger races of mankind and that 
in exercise of it to perpetuate themselves, 
and to extend their power and influence in 
the earth, they are but little better than 
the prize fighter or the bull dog, neither of 
whom possesses any of those finer instincts 
which make for true greatness, and stand 
for real strength. Moral strength married 
to intellectual strength is preferable to phys- 
ical or brute strength and is more conducive 
to human happiness and brotherhood. 
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The evident design and purpose of the 
Almighty in ‘‘ fixing the bounds and _ habi- 
tations of nations’’ manifestly was that 
nations should develop and grow under 
their own ‘‘vine and fig tree’’ without 
molestation, else why the command ‘‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is his.’’ The 
language is mandatory, it says ‘‘Thou shalt 
not.’’ This being true, why are the nations 
of the earth—the strong nations under the 
pretext of civilizing and Christianizing 
people, whoare peacefully pursuing their 
own course—establishing ‘‘spheres of influ- 
ence,’’ annexing territory, and forcing their 
civilization and religion upon them? ‘They 
have not cultivated the arts of war—-they 
shrink from war. 

Is it fair for a highwayman to character- 
ize an unarmed traveler whom he meets in 
the highway and forces to stand and deliver 
his valuables—a weakling and a coward ? 
It manifestly is not. Neither is it fair for 
the ‘‘stronger races’’ who have made a 
business of war and who have, and are 
applying their skill and genius to the man- 
ufacture of the implements of war by which 
to subordinate weaker races, to characterize 
them as such. The strength of any race or 
individual improperly used is their greatest 
weakness. ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,”’ 
and who shall sav the dispoiling of those 
nations whose ‘‘bounds and_ habitations 
have been fixed by the Almighty,’’ by the 
grasping greed and avarice of the ‘‘stronger 
nations’’ is not asin that smells rank to 
heaven—who ? 

The claim of the ‘‘stronger races’’ of the 
right to obtrude their civilization, their 
religion and their armies and navies upon 
peoples who are quietly and unobtrusively 
working out their own destiny along 


the lines of least resistance, is, I think 
rather a presumptuous claim which discov- 
ers at the’same time the overweening ego, 
and phariseeism of those nations who pro- 
fess to have a monopoly of ‘‘enlightenment 
and _morality.’’ The question arises ever 
and anon—How do they know that their 
civilization and their ideas of religion are 
better adapted to the development of these 
so-called weaker and uncivilized races 
than the civilization and religion which has 
kept them together since ‘‘their bounds and 
habitation’’ was fixed by the Almighty ? 
How do they know that the Almighty wants 
them to revise the 


riginal plan as they are 
persistently doing and thereby destroying 
the peace and happiness of these inoffensive 
peoples who have never yet set on foot any 
plot, scheme, or plan, to possesses them- 
selves of the heritage of these ‘‘stronger 
races,’’ who have been contented and happy 
under their 


‘ 


‘own vine and fig tree’’ and 
willing that others should have and enjoy 
without molestation from them ‘*‘ The gifts 
of God which are strewn with lavish kind- 
ness’’ over all the earth and which are suf- 
ficient for the happiness of all His children. 

The establishment of ‘‘spheres of influ- 
ence in these distant lands far over the seas 
means the partitioning of the territory by 
the invaders, and this is out of harmony 
with the Divine purpose, because it violates 
the original grant, and nullifies the Divine 
purpose. By whose leave do the stronger 
races of the earth thus despoil their weaker 
and less warlike and avaricious brothers of 
their rightful heritage ? 

England in Africa, Russia in the Orient, 
Belgium in West Africa, and our own coun- 
try in the islands of the sea, are all reaping 
where they have not sown. Are they not 
satisfied with what the Lord has given them? 


a 








The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CASE DISMISSED. 

OSEPH JAMES HILL, one of 
the leading Atlanta lawyers, 
and two Pinkerton detectives 
had been in Hopewell for two 
weeks before they swore out a 
warrant for the arrest of the 
station agent at that place, 
charging him with firing the 

shot which had lodged in Nathan Strogoff’s 

right shoulder. Before he left Atlanta, 

Lawyer Hill had been directed to report to 

Ned Cranston as soon as he reached Hope- 

well. Strogoff had previously asked Crans- 

ton to do all he could to apprehend the man 
who had fired the shot. 

Strogoff and Stuyvesant debated long 
over the advisability of bringing Ned Crans- 
ton into the case. In the end Strogoff’s 
counsel prevailed, with the result just 
stated. Strogoff thought that since Crans- 
ton was already in his employ, and since no 
fault had ever been found with the legal 
service which he had performed from time 
to time, the best thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances would be to ask Ned to help in 
the case. Besides, he argued that he might 
stand a better show of securing justice, if 








he secured some member of the local bar to 
be associated with the Atlanta lawyer. 
Stuyvesant finally yielded, though 
without a mild protest. 


not 


‘“*T am sorry to believe it, old man,’’ 
said Stuyvesant, ‘‘ but I have been told no 
jury in Georgia would convict a white man 
for shooting at a Negro.’’ 

‘But the man 
Nathan Strogoff. 

‘*Oh, pshaw !’’ said the other man, ‘‘ the 


’ 


shot me,’’ remarked 


jury will say that;was accidental_and there- 
fore excusable. Still I think it is well to 
spend a little money and test the matter.’’ 

At first nobody in the little town* knew, 
or seemed to know, who had fired the shot. 
Ned Cranston appeared to be as much inter- 
ested as the other lawyer for the prosecu- 
tion, and yet even Ned confessed his ina- 
bility to find anything like a 
the perpetrator of the deed. 
Pinkerton 


clue to 
One of the 
ventured to ask him one 
day why the village authorities had seemed 
so indifferent the Ned 
replied : 


men 


about matter. 

‘* Because the shot was fired at a nigger, 
and a nigger has no rights that a white man 
is bound to respect.’’ 

‘Do you know the person at whom the 
shot was fired ?’”’ asked the detective. 

‘* No, but I’ve seen him about town here 
many a time.”’ 

‘* Since the shooting ?’’ 

‘No, before the shooting. I don’t think 
it would be healthy for him to show up 
here now. If he’s anywhere around, he’d 
better lie low, if he knows what is best for 
him.”’ 

The detective said nothing, but looked 
very wise. 

By-and-by, after they had been working 
on the case for two weeks, the station agent 
walked up to the lawyer from Atlanta and 
said : 

‘*] hear you are trying to find the man 
who shot Nathan Strogoff. I thought I 
would save you further trouble by telling 
you that I did it myself. I am at your 
service. Get your papers, and send the 
constable around.’’ 

When the agent gave himself up, as the 
phrase is, witnesses could be had in plenty, 
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and all that was necessary to arrange before 
the preliminary trial could be held was to 
secure Strogoff’s deposition. 

Every judicious historian omits a num- 
ber of details. I shall do so in this 
instance, and, accordingly, I shall give only 
the verdict of the trial justice at the con- 
clusion of the hearing. Pushing his gold- 
rimmed spectacles above his eye-brows, 
this parlous individual said : 

‘‘From the evidence it appears that a 
nigger had insulted a company of white 
ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. Jones, in a 
very right and proper manner, resented the 
insult. I am sorry that a worthy man, 
who happened to be in the way, was struck 
by a stray bullet, but I commend the 
accused for his prompt and manly action. 
The court does not regard the evidence as 
sufficient to hold the prisoner, and so the 
case is dismissed.’”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE INTERVIEW WITH DR. COE. 


‘Doctor, sister is bent on marrying that 
infernal Yankee,’’ said Ned Cranston late 
one night, as he and Dr. Coe sat alone in 
the doctor’s office. 

About four months had passed away 
since the death of Mrs. Cranston. Ned 
had dropped in to see the dector, according 
toa frequent custom, before going home 
for the night. 

‘“‘She might do worse,’ 
laconic reply. ; 

Ned drummed upon the window casing, 
and looked far out into the night. Return- 
ing to the charge, he said : 


’ 


was Dr. Coe’s 





‘*Come now, doctor ; speak to me—give 
me your candid opinion. Is it best for 
Louisa to do such a thing ?’’ 

““Your mother answered that question 
for you long ago; but since you bring your 
troubles to me I do not mind saying that I 
think you had better allow your sister to 
select her own husband.’’ 
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‘‘T should never speak to sister again, if 
she were to marry that man.”’ 

‘“That isn’t what you promised your 
mother.’’ 

‘‘I promised mother nothing. I heard 
all she said, but if you will remember, doc- 
tor, that I never said one word—not one.”’ 

The conversation continued in this strain 
for ten or fifteen minutes. At times Dr. 
Coe tried to give Ned a gentle hint as to 
what he thought was the best thing for 
Louisa to do, and at other times he labored 
to show Ned how foolish his stubborn 
opposition really was. He observed, as the 
conversation went ahead, that Ned did not 
speak with the old-time fire and the old 
time bluster, though he did try to make 
use of the old-time epithets. Dr. Coe took 
this as a hopeful indication that there was 
some disagreement between the young 
man’s thoughts and the young man’s 
words. As it proceeded, the interview 
became more and more spicy. 

‘* Believe me, doctor,’’ said Ned, ‘‘it is 
no mere customary prejudice with me—no 
mere brute instinct—nor is it maudlin sen- 
timent. Itis more. It is a responsibility, 
a faith, a religion. If Louisa should marry 
a Northern man, she would not only sepa- 
rate herself from me, but from her section 
besides—in fact, from everything that is 
best and finest in Southern life.’’ 

‘*But in marrying a Northerner,’’ inter- 
rupted Dr. Coe, ‘‘she would be doing 
nothing original or extraordinary. Don’t 
you know, Ned, that many of the leaders 
in Northern society are Southern girls who 
have married Northern men? And I think, 
at the point things have come to in this 
country, it would not be an abjuration, it 
could not be called an apostasy, nor could 
it be characterized as any sort of moral 
treachery for your sister to give herself in 
marriage to a Northern man.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Ned, ‘‘but the Southern 
women who have traduced their section by 
marrying Yankees must have been noto- 
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riously poor specimens of Southern chiv- 
Yet I 
do not doubt that they were worthy recruits 


alry—frivolous and rattle-brained. 


to an already debauched and stultified aris- 
tocracy.”’ 
‘You display great ignorance, my boy, 


considering you are such a profound Jaw 


yer. I] have something here I want you to 
read.’’ Saying which, Dr. Coe ran his 


hand into a pigeon hole of his desk, and 
took 
Handing it to Ned Cranston he asked him 


therefrom a newspaper clipping. 


to read it. 
The clipping was headed, ‘‘ The Con- 
Southern Girls,’’ and 


quests of gave a 


record of brilliant marriages made by 


Southern girls in the North. Ned was sur- 
prised to see it stated that the woman who 
had the satisfaction of being allied with 
more old New York families than any other 
mother-in-law that had ever gone to that 
great place from any other city was a 
Georgian, and that she belonged to one of 
the first families in the Empire State of the 
South. Through the 
charming and tactful daughters and her 


marriage of her 
was allied with the Astors, 
the Her 
married wealthiest 


only son, she 
the 
children had 


Vanderbilts. 
the 
most conspicuous families in 


Goelets and 
into 
families and 
New York society. He also learned from 
the same clipping that the wife of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous newspaper and magazine 
artist was a member of a grand old Virginia 
family, and that two of her sisters were 
millionaire and 


An 


account was also given of how a certain 


married, one to a Boston 
the other to a New York millionaire. 


Louisiana family and an ancient Alabama 
family were allied through marriage to the 
Vanderbilts, the Belmonts and the Shep- 
ards. Through these alliances, one of the 
sons of the family had been placed in Wall 
Street and died a millionaire. 
tinued t the column of closely printed 


Ned con- 


rea 
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facts, giving scores of names and dates, 
and many other details. 


” 


‘Read the closing statement,’’ said Dr. 


Coe impatiently. Ned read as follows: 
‘‘And one of the millionaire owners and editors 

of one of New York’s most scholarly daily papers, 

a man 


who is one of the grandsons of William 


Lloyd Garrison, was recently married to a South- 


ern woman of rare beauty, who is the grand- 
daughter of the late Robert E. Lee.”’ 

**So you see,’’ commented Dr. Coe, ‘‘ if 
Louisa were doing wrong in marrying a 
Northern man,-.she would be doing wrong 
with—well, to say the least, very excellent 
company; and not a very small company 
at that.’’ 


**You can’t believe all you see in the 


newspapers,’’ muttered Ned. 

‘* No one is so blind,’’ answered Dr. Coe, 
‘fas he who will not see. Ned, I believe 
you must be crazy, and it is high time you 
were quitting your nonsense. It is getting 
to be so now, my boy, that the man who 
harks back to some fair illusion of the past 
is a back number. I want you to wake up 
and join the procession of current life. 
Believe me, it is the spirit of intolerance 
which stands a man up and says to him, 
‘Believe what I believe or I’ll kill you;’ 
and it is nothing but this same fell spirit 
which keeps the North and South divided. 
If the people of the North and the people 
of the South could learn what your dying 


mother called ‘the great lesson of life’—if 


-the people on both sides of Mason and 


Dixon’s line could learn the lesson of toler- 
ance, we should not only be one united 
the 
national constitution, which it took a fierce 


people, according to terms of our 
and bloody war to keep the South from dis- 
rupting, but we should also be one united 
people in heart, in purpose, and in senti- 
ment, which is far better. After all, Ned, 
what did the South fight for ?’’ 

‘We fought for liberty; we fought for 
our rights; we fought for our homes and 
our consciences. We believed we had a 
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right to withdraw from the Union when 
the constitution had been violated by the 
national government; and we fought to 
vindicate that right.’’ 

‘Yes, in theory, that is what we fought 
for ; but in fact, we fought about the black 
man from Africa. Isn’t that so?’’ 

**Only partially so,’’ replied Ned Crans- 
ton. ‘‘So far as the South was concerned 
the question of slavery was subordinated to 
the more fundamental question of State 
Rights.”’ 

‘*There is no need of quibbling,’’ said 
Dr. Coe. ‘‘Ostensibly the South fought 
about State Rights, and ostensibly the 
North fought about the preservation of the 
Union, but really and truly the question 
of slavery was at the foundation of the 
war; it was the black man from Africa 
about which we fought. Now listen awhile. 
I want to read you something.’’ 

Dr. Coe took a newspaper from his desk, 
and, turning to a piece entitled ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s New Cabin,’’ he said: 

‘* Now listen to this, and tell me what 
you think of this man’s philosophy; and 
he is one of our own Southern men, too. 
These are his words: 

*** For a half hundred years we have fought and 
wrangled and bled and died about this Black Man 
from Africa! Is the wrangle worth its fearful 
cost? Shall the Northern section of our common 
country always turn its hand against the great 
Southern section of our country? Shall the young 
American of the North steel his heart against the 
young American of the South over an alien’s 
cause? Shall the children of one blood and of a 
common glorious heritage divide in bitterness over 
astranger in our midst? Shall the memories of 
Eutaw and Yorktown be obliterated in the recol- 
lections of Hamburg and Wilmington? Shall the 
peace and harmony of this great Republic be for- 
ever imperiled for the sake of the Negro, whose 
faults and whose weakness so wonderfully out- 
weigh his virtues and his gratitude? Shall the 
Black Man from Africa hinder and delay the work 
and the destiny of our imperial race? 

“**Great God! The idea is monstrous and un- 
thinkable. The South is neither cruel nor unpa- 
triotic, and the North knows it. The North is 


neither immovable nor vindictive, and the South 
knows it. If either of us is mistaken, and both of 
us are misunderstood, we are yet one people, and 
we must meet upon the plane of one brotherhood 
and one destiny.’ 


‘** Now, there it is in a nutshell,’’ said 
Dr. Coe, as he threw aside the paper and 
looked at Ned. ‘‘The black man from 
Africa has been the one chief cause of sus- 
picion and estrangement and separation 
between the North and the South since 
1861 and long before ; and he is the chief 
cause of separation today. I protest, Ned, 
that if it were not for what you believe to 
be the North’s traditional love of the 
Negro, you would not have—you could not 
have the slightest possible objection to 
Charles Stuyvesant as a brother-in law. 
We are of one country, and we are of one 
blood. It is foolish for us to remain for- 
ever divided, no matter what the cause. 
Now, isn’t it true that you hate more what 
you believe Charles Stuyvesant stands for 
than you do Charles Stuyvesant himself ?’’ 

** Perhaps so,’’ said Ned indifferently. 

‘* Well, go home tonight,’’ said Dr. Coe, 
‘fand tell Louisa about your change of 
heart—confess your sins ; give up your pro- 
vincialism, your narrowness and hatred, 
and tell her that you consent to her mar- 
riage. Bury the past; let by gones be 
by-gones.”’ 

**T’d see myself in hell first,’’ said Ned 
Cranston angrily. Without so much as 
glancing at Dr. Coe, Ned walked hastily to 
the door and left the room. 

It was past midnight when Ned stepped 
out into the street. He paused on the side- 
walk. In the little town there were no 
brilliant lights stretching off in long per- 
spectives, such as one would observe at 
night ina great city. Every blade of grass 
was asleep, and there was no sign of motion 
in anything except the glowing, twinkling 
stars. And over all hung the strange and 
silent mystery that covers a country village 
in the dead of night. 
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Ned Cranston was alone with his 
thoughts. His residence lay to the east, 
but he stood looking towards the west, in 
the direction of the little river which the 
Indians had named, and which for a hun- 
dred years or more had wound around the 
outer edge of the town of Hopewell. There 
was a reckless, harrassed look in Ned’s 
face, which had not been there for many 
months ; and there was a peculiar tugging 
at his heart. His heart thumped so vio- 
lently that he thought he felt it beating. 
In a short while he recovered from his 
delirium. His face was still towards the 
west. Then he gave a short shrug of dis- 
gust at his momentary indecision. 

‘*No,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘I will not— 
I’m no coward.’’ 

And, turning his back resolutely to the 
west, he went slowly home. 


CHAPTER X. 


NED CRANSTON S ONE ANSWER. 


About two weeks have 
passed since Ned's interview with Dr. Coe. 
Ned and Clara are again seated in that 
favorite spot where the reader saw them a 
year ago, and now, as then, Uncle Zeke is 
hard by with the carriage. Ned and Clara 
had planned to be married during the pre- 
ceding winter, but Mrs. Cranston’s death 
had caused their marriage to be postponed, 
just as her death had interfered with the 
carrying out of a certain affair which 
Nathan Strogoff had come South on pur- 
pose to arrange. 

Ned’s hat is lying on the ground beside 
him, and as we look into his face we behold 
there an expression of almost boyish hap- 
piness. 


It is June again. 


‘*Clara, I feel like a bird out of a cage,’’ ° 


he is saying. 

‘‘It’s time, Ned,’’ Clara replies, ‘‘for 
you have not seemed to be yourself since 
your mother died. What has brought you 
back to life?’’ 
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‘*T have given up the place I had with 
the Blue Ridge Gold Mining Company. 
My resignation became effective today.’’ 

‘“‘And you wouldn’t let me know any- 
thing about it? You knew that I should 
not have favored any such step Still I 
hope you will never have cause to regret 
your action.’’ 

‘* But wait awhile,’’ continues Ned, ‘‘you 
haven’t heard all. I have been asked to 
run for congress from this district, and I 
have decided to do so. 
what that means ?”’ 

‘It’s precious little I know about poli- 
tics,’’ says his betrothed, ‘‘ but I guess it 
means an unceasing grind for you; I guess 
it means association with all the dissolute 


I guess you know 


and depraved characters in these eleven 
counties ; I guess it means that you will 
have to spend a good deal of money, make 
a number of speeches, be unfavorably criti- 
cised, and all that; and I suppose it means 
that I shall not see you as often as for- 
merly.’’ 

‘*T see,’?’ Ned comments, ‘‘ you are very 
good at what we lawyers would call extra- 
I simply meant that 
I was bound to be elected.’’ 


neous interpretation. 


‘* Well, I guess you meant also that you 
didn’t want advice me. You 
used to take me into all of your plans, but 
What 
would you think of me, Ned, if I were to 
go ahead and take steps likely to influence 
my whole future life without first seeking 
your advice? 1 think you would be the 
first one to say that I didn’t trust you— 
that I had no confidence in you.’’ 

‘Don’t scold me, dear; I have had you 
in my thoughts all the way, and I have 
done nothing without first deciding in my 
own mind that it was best for you and me. 
In both of these matters, I believe I have 
done the best thing for both of us. I want 
you to be happy and rejoice with me.”’ 

‘*T am always happy, Ned, when I am 
with you, and when I am away from you I 


any from 


of late you have changed somewhat. 
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am happy thinking of the time when I 
shall be with you again. You know that 
—I do not need totell youthat. But, if 
you'll forgive me for mentioning it, I think 
you could well afford, in the midst of your 
own great happiness, to be just a little more 
solicitous for the happiness of just one other 
person outside of you and me. 
understand ?’’ 


Do you 


Clara turns a pitiful glance upon her 
lover. He bows his head, and says:- 


‘Go on.’’ 


‘TI refer to Louisa, Ned. I wonder if 
you can. sympathize with her more than 
you have, now that you feel like a bird out 
of acage. Louisa loves you, Ned; you 
know it—you cannot doubt it—but she 
loves another, also. She came to me today 
and begged me to speak to you in her 
behalf, ‘or in his behalf, which ever is 
right. You know what I mean, Ned. 
Louisa desires to bé loyal to you, my dear, 
but she also wants to marry Charles Stuy- 
vesant ; and I think she might do both. 
She has not dared to speak to you about it, 
because she did not wish to have the slight- 
est misunderstanding with you concerning 
any matter. But she has suffered in silence 
a long, long while, Ned, hoping each day 
that in some way you would relent and 
speak the word that would set her free. I 
promised her that I would speak to you. 
You know, Ned, that you have not treated 
Louisa as a brother should treat a sister, 
especially a motherless sister. You know 
that you and Louisa sleep under the same 
roof, but you live in different worlds. 
There is nothing in common between you. 
Can’t you imagine how lonely Louisa must 
be in that great house—her papa gone, her 
mamma gone, and her brother estranged ? 
Can’t you imagine how terrible it must be 
for her to go from day to day, from week 
to week, suffering in silence, afraid even to 
speak of her troubles? And she is your sister, 
blood of your blood, flesh of your flesh, and 


she has done nothing to cause you to turn 
your back on her !’’ 

**Well, tell her to speak to me,’’ 
answered Ned in a gruff tone of voice. 

‘* No, my dear; it is your place to speak 
to her; and I beg of you in the name of 
the dead and in the name of the living, in 
the name of happiness, peace and love, I 
beg of you, my dear, that you go and talk 
with Louisa, and try to bring to her some 
of the sunshine that has come into your 
life.’’ 

If we had been permitted to stand within 
easy reach of the twain while Clara Weems 
delivered her somewhat lengthy and impas- 
sioned appeal, we should have seen the 
color as it rushed ever and anon to Ned 
Cranston's face ; we should have seen him 
at times grit his teeth; and again we 
should have seen him apparently filled with 
compassion or dejection, one or other or 
both ; once tears came into his eyes, but he 
drove them back instantly ; he fidgetted ; 
he ran his hand through his hair; he 
stretched out his legs and drew them wp 
again ; now he would look Clara full in the 
face, and again he would look far off into 
space. It would have been impossible, I 
believe, for the closest student of the emo- 
tions of men to have predicted, from the 
attitude of the ever changing countenance 
of Ned Cranston, which way the conflict 
would have ended ; nor would it have been 
possible for a second Washington Allston 
to have reproduced on canvass a fit repre- 
sentation of Ned Cranston’s expression, 
when, like the ancient king of whom we 
read in an old book, he was brought sud- 
denly face to face with his sins. 

A long, long while after Clara had fin- 
ished her entreaty, Ned remained silent. 
Meanwhile conflicting thoughts swept 
through Clara’s mind. Had she vexed 
him? Would he brand her as a ‘“‘ Northern 
sympathizer,’’ ‘‘a traducer of her race and 
section,’’ ‘‘a traitor?’’ Clara knew that 
Ned had applied these and similar epithets 
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to Dr. Coe a short time before because Dr. 
Coe had told him to go home and confess 
his sins to Louisa. Would she be treated 
similarly? She was not long to remain in 
the dark. Pretty soon Ned said: 

‘*Clara, I appreciate your kindness to 
my sister. I know you love her. I would 
rather have you talk to me about this mat- 
ter than anybody else. I am not angry 
because you have spoken of it at this time ; 
but I might as well tell you at once, my 
darling, that I am unchangeable on that 
subject. My mind is fully made up. I 
believe Iam right. Nothing could make 
me believe I am wrong. I have one 
answer, and only one, for you, for Louisa, 
and for the world. I shall never under any 
circumstances consent to Louisa’s marriage 
to Charles Stuyvesant or any other North- 
erner. Not that I love Louisa less, but 
that I love the South more. If it makes 
Louisa miserable, I am sorry; but I love 
her too well to allow her to link her name 
and blood to that of any Northerner, if any 
word of mine can prevent it.’’ 

Clara understood Ned well enough not 
to remonstrate with him or try to change 


his course ; for she well knew him to be a 
man of strong convictions, and of strong 
prejudices. But for once she thought she 
would venture on a new tack. 

‘*Ned,’’ she said, ‘‘ why not tell Louisa, 
then, that she may marry the man without 
your consent. Make a sort of compromise. 
That would relieve you of all responsibility 
and might make Louisa’s course, if not 
quite as clear as she would like, yet at least 
a little clearer than it seems to her at 
present.’’ 

‘*T hate compromises,’’ said Ned ; ‘‘com- 
promises settle nothing. If a thing is 
right, it ought to be done ; if it isn’t right, 
it ought not to be done. There is no mid- 
dle ground. | My father fought for his con- 
victions, and Iam ready to fight for mine. 
If I could change for anybody, I would 
change for you, Clara; but I cannot change 
even for you.’’ 

‘* Very well, dear,’’ said Clara, ‘‘I’ll talk 
to Louisa, and tell her what you say. Per- 
haps, after all, it may be possible to find 
some way to win her back to what you 
believe to be the right path.’’ 

(Continued next month. ) 
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Atoms are Complex Bodies 


By C. H. Turner 


What is matter? What are atoms? Is 
matter eternal? Had these questions been 
asked only a few years azo, the well in- 
formed high-school boy would have replied: 
‘* Matter is anything that occupies space. 
Material bodies are composed of complex 
units known as molecules ; these molecules, 
in turn, are yet composed of smaller bodies 
known as atoms. An atom is indivisible, 
impenetrable, indestructible, eternal. 
There are two distinct phenomena in the 
universe, matter and energy. Each is 


eternal. This truth is epitomized by able 
scientists in two laws known respectively as 
‘the conservation of matter’ and ‘the con- 
servation of energy.’’’ The conservative 
scientist would have answered: ‘‘ The 
theory held by most scientists is that atoms 
are the ultimate units into which matter 
can be divided and that they are indestructi- 
ble and eternal. But, to be frank, this is 
all theory. Really, the answer to the ques- 
tion ‘ Is matter eternal ?’ is unknown and, for 
the present at least, unknowable.’’ Ask 
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these questions today and the high school 
boy may return the same answer, but the 
well-informed scientists will reply: ‘‘Science 
is progressive. A fact once discovered is 
always the same; but the discovery of a 
few new facts often makes necessary the 
recasting of theories based upon known 
facts. Recent discoveries have revolution- 
ized our ideas of matter. We now know 
that atoms are divisible into smaller bodies 
known as corpuscles or electrons and have 
much evidence indicative of the decay of 
matter. Indeed, we seem to be on the verge 
of discovering the real nature of matter.’’ 
The purpose of this paper is to epitomize 
some of the researches that have made pos- 
sible this statement. 

Scientific minds are conservative and are 
slow to exchange old lamps for new for fear 
that the old lamp may prove an Aladdin’s 
lamp. A theory once enthroned rules until 
an array of indisputable facts causes its abdi- 
cation. The conception of atoms stated 
alone has dominated chemical thought for 
a long time. If an ancient ancestry is a 
mark of quality, then this conception 
is of the bluest blood ; for it can boast of a 
line of ancestors extending at least as far 
back as the early Greek philosophers. Leu- 
cippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, 
Gassenda, Boyle, Newton, Lavoisier and 
Higgins promulgated ideas that were worthy 
ancestors of Dalton’s atomic theory, which 
was given to the world in 1803. Turner, 
Penny, Erdmann, but above all Berzelins, 
did much to force the acceptance of this 
theory. Avogadro, Cannizzaro, Franklin, 
Kekule and others contributed to make it a 
fixity. Yet for more than a century another 
class of men have been accumulating facts 
that militate against the idea that an atom 
is indivisible and indestructible. Five dif- 
ferent saps, the first of which was started 
more than a century ago, have accomplished 
this. These saps were the normal results 
of the following discoveries: the discovery 
of the facts revealed by electric decomposi- 
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tion; the discovery of the cathode rays; 
the discovery of X-rays or Roentgen rays ; 
the discovery that uranium and radium are 
radio-active ; the discovery that radio-activ- 
ity is a general property of matter. 

Electrolytic dissociation commonly known 
as electrolysis, is more or less understood 
by all who.lay any claims to culture. It is 
well-known that an electric current, in pass- 
ing through any salt, decomposes that salt, 
causing some of the atoms to accumulate 
at one electrode and the remainder at the 
other. To the matter-of-fact seeker after 
dollars, this discovery meant the initiation 
of the electro-plating industry; but to the 
earnest truth-seeker who is trying to solve 
the riddle of the universe, it revealed an 
intimate relation between electricity and 
the atom. 

Although cathode rays have been much 
studied since their discovery by the German 
scientist Hiltorf about a half century ago, 
yet I doubt much if the average educated 
man has a clear-cut idea as to what these 
rays are and of their bearing on the atomic 
theory. If you arrange, a short distance 
apart in an air tight glass tube, the terminii 
of two electric wires and then passa current 
of electricty through the circuit; one of 
those terminii will be known as the cathode 
and the other as the anode’ That terminus 
by which the current leaves the tube is 
known as the cathode. Now if the air in 
this tube is exhausted until it exerts a press- 
ure of only one-thousandth of an atmos- 
phere and a current of electricity allowed 
to flow through the apparatus, a peculiar 
phenomenon appears. On the glass, oppo- 
site the cathode, a green phosphorescent 
blotch flashes into existence and continues 
toglow. Betwen the glass and the cathode 
the eye detects nothing, for all is darkness. 
Adjust a small body between the cathode 
and the phosphorescence and at once a 
shadow of the body appears in the midst of 
the blotch. Evidently something invisible 
is passing from the cathode to the glass. 
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That something is the cause of the phos- 
phorescence and is known as the ‘‘ Cathode 
rays.’’ These rays move with a high 
velocity and can be deflected by a magnet. 
John Perrin has proven that they are charged 
with negative electricity. 

What are these invisible rays that move 
with such high velocity and which, by 
impinging on glass render it phosphorescent? 
Are they material particles or are they 
simply vibrations of ether? They do not 
behave like solids, liquids nor gases. The 
only property they have in common with 
these three classes of things is inertia. 
Neither do they act like vibrations of ether. 
As long ago as 1879, Sir Wm. Crookes, in 
a lecture delivered before the British Asso- 
ciation at Sheffield, advanced the idea that 
the particles that constituted the cathode 
ray were neither solids, liquids, gases, nor 
atoms propelled through the tube ; but, to 
use his own words, ‘‘ That they consist of 
something much smaller than the atom— 
fragments of matter, ultra-atomic corpus- 
cles, minute things, very much smaller, 
very much lighter than atoms—things 
which appear to be the foundation stones of 
which atoms are composed. * * * * * We 
have actually touched the border-land where 
matter and force seem to merge into one 
another—the shadowy realm between the 
known and unknown,’’ In 1897 J. J. 
Thompson proved that these cathode rays 
were composed of streams of particles that 
were fragments of atoms; and in 1899 M. 
Villard demonstrated that these particles 
were the fragments of hydrogen atoms and 
that when all the hydrogen is removed from 
the tube we get no cathode rays. We now 
know that cathode rays consist of negatively 
electrified particles of hydrogen atoms, 
each particle having a mass equal to one 
thousandth of that of the hydrogen atom. 
Thus we know that at least one kind of 
atom, the hydrogen atom, can be disinte- 
grated. 

It is only a few years since the world was 
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amazed by the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the X-rays or Roentgen rays— 
peculiar emanations of the Crookes tube 
which penetrate opaque bodies and reveal 
their contents to the human eye or the pho- 
tographer’s plate. These Roentgen rays 
are the legitmate children of the cathode 
rays. Whenever cathode rays are arrested 
Roentgen rays arise. These X-rays differ 
from cathode rays in four marked particu- 
lars: they cannot be deflected by a magnet, 
they are not electrified, they are very pene- 
trating and are non-diffusable. Demar has 
proven that the degree of penetration is in 
inverse ratio to the atomic weight of the 
body penetrated. Remarkable offspring of 
a remarkable mother! It is indeed a won- 
derful thing to be able to see, even though 
vaguely, through an opaque body. To the 
curious these Roentgen rays were a seven- 
day wonder, to the practical they were a 
new aid to surgery, to the scientist they 
caused the focusing of attention upon phe- 
nomena which led to the overthrow of the 
popular conception of the nature of the 
atom. 

Investigation of the X-rays led to the dis- 
covery, in 1896, of the Becquerel rays of 
uranium and later to the brilliant researches 
of Curie and Belmont upon radium. These 
investigators demonstrated that radium (a 
metal related to calcium, strontium, and 
barium and, according to Runge and Precht, 
having an atomic weight of about 258) 
gives off spontaneously and continuously 
three kinds of radiations: 1st, rays resem- 
bling cathode rays ; 2d, Roentgen rays ; 3d, 
rays composed of particles much larger 
than those that compose the cathode rays— 
rays that are not deflected by ordinary mag- 
nets and which cannot penetrate even very 
thin partitions. According to Rutherford 
these rays are charged with positive elec- 
tricity and can be deflected by powerful 
magnetic fields. 

All these emanations are of interest, but 
the cathode-ray—like emanations are the 
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ones that interest us most now. These rays 
are neither ether waves nor forms of energy 
but substance possessing inertia. All inves- 
tigators agree that here we have matter in 
neither the solid, liquid, nor gaseous state, 
but in the fourth or ultra-gaseous state. 
Here we have particles with a mass equal 
one-thousandth to that of the smallest atom 
known moving with an enormous velocity. 
Here we have the atoms of radium sponta- 
neously degenerating. In the Crookes tube 
minute particles of hydrogen atoms bom- 
bard the glass into phosphorescence; from 
radium disintegrations of radium atoms 
radiate continually into space. Who now 
would dare speak of indestructibility of the 
atom, after the world has witnessed the 
disintegration of two kinds of atoms? 
Two kinds of atoms? I should have 
written many kinds of atoms, for has not 
Le Bon in his paper on ‘‘Intra-Atomic 
Energy,’’ said: ‘‘In 1902 we published a 
paper on the disssociation of matter infwhich 
were detailed the results of certain experi- 
ments. Continuing the investigations on 
this subject, pursued for some years past, 
we resumed our experiments and these have 
finally shown that the phenomenon of radio- 
activity, that is to say, the dissociation of 
atoms, at first supposed to be peculiar to 
certain bodies, such as uranium and radium, 
is, on the contrary, a general property of 
matter, and consequently one of the most 
widely diffused phenomena of nature. The 
aptitude of bodies to become disintegrated, 
emitting effluvia analogous to the cathode 
rays and, like them capable of traversing 
material substances and generating X-rays 
is universal. Light impinging upon any 
substance whatever, the burning of alamp, 
chemical reactions of various diverse char- 
acters, an electric discharge, etc., may 
cause these effluvia. The bodies designated 
as radio-active substances, such as radium, 
only show in a higher degree a phenomenon 
which all matter possesess in some degree.’’ 
This same thought caused Dastre to write: 


“Not a single ray from the sun falls upon 
a metallic surface, not a flame is ignited, 
not an electric spart flashes, not a current 
of electricity is produced, not a substance 
becomes incandescent without the appear- 
ance of the cathode ray either in a simple 
or transformed condition.’’ In this same 
connection listen to the words of Sir Wm. 
Crookes: ‘‘The fatal quality of atomic 
dissociation appears to be universal and 
operates whenever we brush a piece of glass 
with silk; it works in the sunshine and 
raindrops, and in the lightnings and the 
flame ; it prevails in the waterfall and the 
stormy sea. And although the whole range 
of human experience is all too short to afford 
a parallax whereby the date of the extinc- 
tion of matter can be calculated, protyle, 
‘formless mist,’ once again may reign 
supreme; and the hour hand of eternity 
will have completed one revolution.”’ 

The amount of energy liberated by the 
dissociation of atoms is astonishingly large. 
A gram of radium would make a sphere 
with a diameter about as long as an ordi- 
nary fountain-pen is thick. Yet the com- 
plete dissociation of one gram of radium 
would produce enough energy to transport 
the entire British fleet to the summit of Mt. 
Blane. Or, to follow Gustave Le Bon, the 
energy produced by the dissociation of that 
small particle of radium would produce 
‘*6,800,000 horse power. This amount of 
energy would suffice to move, on a level 
road, a freight train having a length of a 
little more than four and one-fourth times 
the circumference of the globe. To move 
such a train by means of coal would require 
2,830,000 kilograms.’’ [5,154,009 tons] 
This, at five dollars por ton, would cost 
$25,770,045. And all this energy is pro- 
duced by less than a thimble full of radium. 
Amazing! Whence comes all this energy? 
Is not Le Bon right when he says, ‘‘ It can 
not, however, be longer held that the energy 
exhibited by the dissociated atom “comes 
from without; it must be borrowed from 
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the enormous reserve it possesses.’’ Each 
atom contains a large store of condensed 
energy, which is given off when the atom 
disintegrates. 

How came this energy to be condensed in 
the atom? It is fascinating to follow Le 
Bon, Crookes, Lodge and others in their 
surmise that in the same way that the earth 
and the planets and other heavenly bodies 
were formed by the condensation of stellar 
nebulz so have the atoms been formed by 
the condensation of atomic nebulz just as 
the energy possessed by the sun is, as some 
claim, the result of the contraction of the 
nebula that birthed it so the energy con- 
diensed in atoms is the result of the contrac- 
tion of the nebulz out of which they were 
evolved. This is a fascinating speculation, 
but whether the facts at our command war- 
rant it or not time must tell. However, 
the following conclusions are warranted and 
must soon find a place in all up-to-date text 
books: 
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1. Atoms are complex bodies composed 
of minute particles on the surface of each 
of which is condensed a charge of elec- 
tricity. 

2. Atoms dissociate and the particles set 
free give rise to the cathode rays of the 
Crookes tube and to similar rays that are 
given off in large amounts by radio-active 
bodies, like radium and uranium, and in 
smaller amounts by all bodies. 

3. Apparently the products of the disso- 
ciation of all atoms are about the same size. 
Each particle has a mass equal to one-thou- 
sandth that of an atom of hydrogen. 

These discoveries are iconoclastic, but 
they take us a step nearer the solution of the 
question ‘* what is matter ?’’ 
scientist admits that the riddle is still 
unsolved. The answer is still unknown, 
but he no longer says ‘‘ unknowable ;’’ for 


The cautious 


the solution seems near at hand. 
Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 28, 1905. 
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The Irrepressible Growth of Cosmopolitan Justice 


By Horace J. Rollins, Author of “Studio, Field and Gallery,” 
* Yetta Segal,” etc. 


Apparently the author of Zhe Clansman would 
have us believe that the Ku Klux Klan of a gener- 
ation ago saved the honor of the South. In gen- 
eral, the works of this writer refer to the rela- 
tions of the two races; so to judge adequately of 
this and other of his productions, one must consider 

‘his characteristic utterances on this subject. 

It is not our purpose to touch upon the details of 
this book or its literary quality. The work, like 
the ‘‘ Leopard’s Spots,’’ is asymptom, as the diag- 
nosing physician would say, of the writers mental 
and moral condition. By the way, there is some- 
thing remarkable in the identity of this person— 
the Rey. Thomas Dixon Jr.—because as a minister 
he has preached a long time, and often addresses 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. Not- 
withstanding this, the symptoms alluded to are 
discouraging with reference to himself, and any- 
thing but helpful to mankind. Many sincere 


observers involuntarily note that ethically he seems 
as conspicuously spotted as his previous work. 
Mentally, there is striking evidence in this later 
effort that he is constricted by the strait-jacket in 
which the clannish put themselves. 

While the time of certain scenes is long ago, the 
real motive of Zhe Clansman is unmistakably for 
today ; to ferment racial prejudice and destroy such 
reasonable reciprocity as already distinguishes the 
situation. In the interest of humanity, we are 
bound to consider a few of his utterances, reported 
by reputable journals within the year, as follows: 

‘* Nothing can be done to educate the Negro.”’ 

‘* We will have to get rid of the Negro.”’ 

‘* He drags down the white man.”’ 

In refutation, it is needless to address with ex- 
planation and argument, the mature mind already 
informed as to the obvious and half-hidden facts 
of American life, and of the greatly improved edu- 
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cational status of this citizen—for natural integrity 
and gentleness the race has long been noted—but 
we must not fail to caution the young and thought- 
less who may unhappily drift into the fog of such 
story-books, This writer's influence is especially 
subversive; his sensationalism has widely adver- 
tised him. He knows how to gloss crude state- 
ments, how to accent and embellish the false, when 
to throw dust into the eyes of groping students. 


We pass the Klu Klux Klan with brief remark ; 
war being barbarism, a variety of wrongs follow in 
its train. There were disgraceful, ruinous occur- 
rences in the South subsequent to the contest of 
arms, the motive springing from this or that side. 
But there is one salient fact concerning such a clan, 
the honor of no man, no district was ever helped 
by the lawless act of those whe move in darkness 
or with masked faces. Fortunately for all people 
who experience flagrant wrongs, the dark and 
bloody deed, the crushing of the weak by the 
strong, is not in the list of honor’s resources. 

Mr. Dixon, like some other agitators, uses the 
convenient instance of the white woman who was 
insulted by a black man, but this, in the broad esti- 
mate of racial character, is very suggestive of false 
theatrical blunders; those who realize that for 
every such deplorable instance, scores, hundreds 
of Negro women and maidens were ravished by 
slave owners and their kind. There is not a humane 
investigator who does not profoundly feel that no 
historical record ever can show the extensiveness 
and the enormity of the crime. This reference to 
past evil on the part of the Caucasian does not 
imply that the present is without the usual propor- 
tion of such wrongs. The institution of slavery, 
affording immunity from legal prosecution, fur- 
nished greatly increased percentage of instances 
for the time. This shows that, as to general wrong- 
doing, much depends upon such conditions as envi- 
ronment. Truly, it would startle the biologist to 
find that, certain conditions being equal, the moral 
pervert belongs chiefly to one of the several dis- 
tinct races. Probably the so-called nobility or 
aristocracy of Europe has more than the usual rate 
of perversion, in this or that form. The reasons 
are apparent : Many such persons, more or less idle, 
order their lives so as to magnify self and gratify 
the commoner senses; thus forfeiting the glorious 
birthright of being usefulto mankind. Obviously, 
much far-reaching degradation, often with a phase 
of what is known to experts as morbid, proceeds 
from the so-called upper class of civilization. On 
the other hand, the more primitive types, while 
sometimes ruinously impulsive, for instance the 
cannibal who, to gratify a normal appetite, moves 


to eat you, are morbid, and therefore ‘are less con- 
taminating to soceity. 

Blessed are the pure in heart indeed, and fortu- 
nate the community where they abide. The Dixon 
kind, if not really panic striken, simulate the fear 
of being dragged down by types and classes other 
than their own. If the heart of this nominal! 
Christian were true, he would not be looking for 
protection, he would be looking for opportunity to 
elevate the lower examples. Failing in this spirit, 
which he sometimes sermonizes about, he should 
respond to common sense, go to spontaneous nature 
and study the insect which safely enters poisonons. 
places by enclosing itself in a globe of pure air, 

Who ever heard of the Quaker-like citizen show- 
ing the weakness incident to such fear? He pos- 
sesses something valuable which is largely lacking 
in the poor organization: Unselfishness, integrity 
of soul. He deliberately proceeds through a com- 
plexed world, beaming with altruistic influence, his 
wholesome egoism intact. Depend upon it, any 
other phase of Christianity is either pitifully weak 
or positively spurious. But aside from the matter 
of religion, philosophically, it was as natural as 
sunshine for the Quaker, and those of similar 
make-up (for he but typifies the cosmopolitan jus_ 
tice) to work for the betterment of the slave and to 
expedite the fugitive. The endeavor did not end 
there. He is interested in his dark-skinned neigh- 
bor of today. 

This reminds us of Berea College, founded and 
conducted by the pure in heart for both sexes of the 
tworaces, For all the years it has a clear record as 
to propriety. But the Dixon-kind, disturbed by 
the beneficent results, have touchcd the institution 
with blighting hand. 

In seeming contradiction to Mr. Dixon’s decla- 
ration that the Afro-American cannot be improved, 
is his recent reference to ‘‘ a well-known and highly 
respected Negro lawyer ;’’ but it should be consid— 
ered that, according to his own account of theinci- 
dent, he overreached that person in a discussion om 
the subject of colonization; in other words, in 
order to display the astonishing agility required in 
jumping over him, he gave the colored gentleman 
high stature. 

For generations certain clannish and caste people 
were financially benefited by slavery, but when 
such shameful appropriation is no longer possible,. 
they want the Negro ejected. Another aspect of 
the monstrous. There are those‘who want the Jews 
driven out, and all Mongolians, even such admira, 
ble specimens as the Japanese, excluded, just as: 
the impulse has been on the part of many to kill 
the Indians. 

Sometimes the well-meaning suggest the colonie 
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zation of the Negro; but these should remember 
that the true, just idea of this implies the volun- 
tary, the spontaneous. Stripped of this feature, it 
becomes deportation or exile. And the rights of 
citizenship must be respected. Moreover, just as 
there are now tens of thousands of Indians who, as 
to racial composition, are no more Indian than Cau- 
casian, so there are hundreds of thousands—mill- 
ions probably—of native Negroes who are half and 
more, or even approximately, Caucasian. Suppose 
this impracticable thing could be done, these very 
persons who plan to “ get rid of the Negro’’ would 
soon appear on the new ground with other forms 
of imposition. Indeed it is nowimpossible for the 
black men to find a suitable land exempt from in- 
vasion by the white and yellow varieties. It is a 
most suggestive fact that never in the world’s his- 
tory has there been such extensive inter-distribu- 
tion of the various types and sub-types as there is 
now. And the movement increases. 

Plainly, after many years and much evasion and 
incalculable harm, the situation fairly drives us to a 
more intelligent, more comprehensive consideration 
of man! We begin to realize that certain laws are 
for the time troublous, and mysteriously so. But 
it is now clear that it is incumbent upon us to 
decide whether inter-distribution of types or geo- 
graphical interchange tends ultimately to benefit 
orto harm. We cannot decide infallibly without 
laying aside every form of selfishness. Meantime, 
almost any spectator can perceive this is distinctively 
thetime of the cosmopolite, that the time is already 
here when the good qualities of this or that people 
are valued the world over. Surely such universal 
truths must be indicatve and infiritely so; they 
must mean that the movement of unifying human 
interests is at last unmistakable and well under 
way. Presently there will be a real Peace Congress 
with no dagger up the sleeve, but an equitable 
heart behind every shirt front. The able gentleman 
must conclude that but little is needed in addition 
to strict honor, a small international police force— 
a few amiable requirements, and an inexpensive 
but captivating fleet. These worthy gentlemen rep- 
resenting the controlling nations, will insure that, 
instead of being lost in war, money and lives shall 
be nobly and beautifully spent at home. 

Although the infinite laws concerning man’s 
psychic nature and destiny cannot be set aside or 
changed, even by majority vote, they can and must 
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be discovered, systematized and made popular and 
humanely useful. This, of course,. takes time. 
Well, have we not had-all the time that thus far 
has appeared. Consider the countless ages of bar- 
barism of which the most inclusive history gives 
but a suggestion, for we look backward into pre- 
historic mist. Consider the known ages of semi- 
barbarism from which we have not yet emerged, for 
those who understand something of political and war 
history for the past fifty years, and the shameful 
growth of the so-called ‘‘trusts,’’ especially those 
which have todo with the necessities of life, which 
are less crude forms of human slavery, appreciate 
the statement that we have not yet emerged from 
semi-barbarism. Consider all this and much more, 
and it must be admitted that we have already 
had a long time. 

Of course, the movement is slow. It issaid that 
Emerson was the product of seven or eight gener- 
ations known to have been cultured, aspiring people. 
But how the tireless endeavor finally paid! Note 
that his serenity and gentleness were coupled with 
that irresistible power which ultimately must make 
the whole world blossom as the rose. The phe- 
nomenal George Elliott who was accustomed to 
associate with giant intellects and those of admira- 
ble soul, once recorded in her diary something like 
this : 
I ever saw 


‘*Last evening I met Emerson, the first man 

Let us most earnestly urge the youth of all types 
to. eradicate and avoid any feeling identical with 
race prejudice. It fosters hatred of fellow citizens; 
it paralyzes the sense of equity ; it stultifies the 
brighter qualities of self and develops the bad in 
others, All racial characteristics not conformable 
to the general world are destined to be modified and 
modified until they disappear. It is evidently 
true that such superficial markings as color, pecu- 
liar language, etc., have a value—a subordinate 
value—in the economy of nature. But the use is 
temporary, since they change after the accomplish- 
ment of peculiar purposes, and even disappear/ac- 
cording to environment and dominance of the 
psychic. 

Mother nature, comprehensive, and severely in- 
sistent dame, will have her children become sym- 
metrical women and men; she is busy with the 
production of man, and forever insists that he be 
multiplied and distributed that universal justice 
may be realized. 
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Negro Workmen Superior to Italian 
Workmen 

Of{ recent, many Southern newspapers 
have been agitating the question of import- 
ing foreign laborers into tne South to sup- 
plant the Negro laborers. Glowing pictures 
have been painted showing the super-abund- 
ant farm products of the South under the 
superior labor of the Italian, Chinese 
Coolie and other.raw heatlien over the 
docile and easy-going Negro. An experi- 
ment was tried recently in Griffin, Ga., 
that furnishes food for thought. The 
account is as follows: 

Some time ago they imported from New York 
about seventy-five laborers from Italy. For a 
while all went well, but today the Italians struck, 
and are“now planning to go back to New York at 
once. 

x the strike are many, and 


} 


riven 
yet the grievances of the men are hard to learn, as 


The reasons 


few; if any, of those remaining here speak English. 

It seems that the management is not very much 
worried about the foreigners leaving, as their work 
has not been as good as was expected. 

Placed side by side with Negro laborers, they 
did not show up according to the claims of the 
contractors from New York who furnished them. 

They were worth nothing to the merchants, as 


s 


they spent practically no money here, being 
extremely frugal and buying most of their sup- 
plies from New York and Italy. The Negro 
laborer is much in demand here. Their condition 
was never better in this section. 

The South is well off with this immobile 
butZreliable labor machinery in the faithful 
arm of;the blacks, but she does not know 
it. She has never fully appreciated her 
opportunity in {the black laborer. True 
there are drawbacks in many of them, but 
these can be overcome by fair treatment. 
We would urge the Negro laborer to 
become more frugal and save more of his 
earnings, but this would be considered a 
crime by many_of the storekeepers on the 
farms. 

The€Negro laborer_has certain peculiari- 


In the Sanctum 


ties superior to any other laborer in the 
world. He is light-hearted and cheerful in 
spirit. This was evidenced even in the 
most brutal slavery ever inflicted upon a 
people. He toiled all day under his mas- 
ter’s merciless lash, and danced and shouted 
all night with a fairy heart or an angel 
spirit. Then he marched out from that 
prison singing the hallelujahs of the plan- 
tation melodies without a drop of malice in 
his heart. In the next place, the Negro 
laborer is patient. Though he came from 
the sun-scorched shores of Africa and with 
blood as hot as the ancient Sahara, he 
knows how to keep covl, hold steady and 
mark of 
this laborer is his adjustability to circum- 


go on with his work. Anothe1 


stances and places. He is at home in the 


icy North with the cold Saxon, and is easy 
in the sunny South with the fire-eating 


1 
Southerner. Then the Negro labore rnev er 


strikes. We are not clear in our mind that 
this is a virtue. But we are sure that 
the practice is wise and makes for the 


peace of the community. He can be happy 
with half treatment. 

Let the South treat this man with’ justice 
and her hillsides will blossom and her fields 


will wave with ripened grain. 


Discussion Not Crimination 

It becomes necessary again to emphasize 
the purpose of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
and to call attention to the spirit of the edi- 
torial management. We are seekers after 
truth, and in that quest it is our purpose to 
keep our spirit calm and _ self-possessed. 
We respect truth and nothing else. There 
We intend to be 
as fearless as truth and our only invective 


are no strings tied to us. 


is clean cultured, vigorous, well-approved 
language of thoughtful gentlemen. We 
are not inthe business of attacking anything 


but evil and what we conceive to be not con- 
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tributive to the good of the public. Weare 
in the business of discussion not as an intel- 
lectual or fruitless gymnastic, but as a 
means for finding truth. 
crimination. 


We repudiate 
We refuse to be drawn into 
the petty and penny debating exhibitions 
of the day, nor will we consent for a 
moment to use the street or stump language 
of the times. Neither will we bow to any 
man or set of men. 

In a special manner we are set to state 


72 


the cause of a down-trodden race, and we 
shall advocate everything for the elevation 
of the race from a pick-axe and plow to a 
telescope and spectroscope ; from a bank- 
book to a Bible-book; from a common 
school and an industrial education to a col- 
lege training, a university course and a 
professional degree. We are advocates of 
the incontrovertable truth that whatever is 
good to elevate, dignify and make the white 
man great is good also for the black man. 


. 
Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


EASTER-EGGS 


Our little Tom and Ted and May, 

One bright, sunshiny Easter day, 
From room to room, from floor to floor, 
Beneath the lounge, behind the door, 
And under grandma’s easy chair, 

Went hunting, hunting everywhere. 


A merry troop they were indeed, 

As ’round they searched with ardent speed ; 
Their eager eyes were all aglow, 

As down they’d come and up they’d go; 
And bravely they strained their little legs, 
For they were hunting Easter-eggs. 





AN IDYL OF SPRING 


(With thanks to Locksley Hall.) 


In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of grass, 
Or some favorite city corner 
Where the ladies daily pass. 


On the grass is where he sits him, 
With some lady close beside, 

And his notes of fond affection 
On the zephyrs gently ride. 


Ah, alljnature’s sweet and charming 
In the springtide of the year, 

‘When a young man in the gloaming 
Warbles with some lady near ! 


On the corner’s where he waits him, 
Trusting that some lucky chance 

Will in pleasure deign to give him 
Of some girl a measured glance. 


‘ 


Then forgets he woodland grasses, 
And forgets the fragrant rose, 

When he sees some lady passing 
In a flashy pair of hose! 


APRIL 


De driftin’ snow done lef’ de groun’— 
I’s glad it couldn’t stay ; 

De welcome sun is in de sky, 
An’ spring is on de way. 


’Fo long de bull-frawg in de pawn 
Gwi’ soun’ his sunset strain, 

An’ den we’s gwi’ be trampin’ roun’ 
In Ap’ul mud and rain. 


A Horse of Another Color 


Once upon a time two Southern white women 
entered a grocery store in Atlanta, owned and 
operated by acolored man. Judging from the size 
of the establishment and the neat appearance of 
things, both women must have taken it for granted 
that the proprietor was a white man. When they 
entered the store and beheld nothing but black 
faces behind the counters, one of them turned to 
her companion and, as if in horror, said : 

‘*Oh, this is a colored grocery store !’’ 

Whereupon the proprietor, who overheard the 
remark, promptly replied : 

‘*No, madam; this is a grocery store, and a col- 
ored man runs it!”’ 
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He Knew 


The Reverend Sasportas Bivins, of Round Oak, 
prided himself upon his knowledge of the English 
language, and was well known among his colored 
parishioners for his frequent use of ‘‘ big’’ words. 
One day he was speaking to one of the white law- 
yers of the little village, about a fire which had 
recently occurred near Round Oak. Among other 
things, the lawyer ventured to say: 

‘*Parson, do you think the fire was of incendiary 
origin !"’ 

‘*No, sah,’’ replied Mr. Bivins promptly, ‘‘ no, 
sah; I don’t think it was ’cendiary ner nothin’ uv 
de kin’—I think somebody set it on fire !’’ 


NO 
~I 
w 


An Incendiary Utterance 


It is customary for colored church members at 
the South to pray in public for their pastors ; but 
it is seldom that they are so carried away in the 
Spirit that they deliver themselves of such a mean- 
ingless string of sulpuhrous words as did Uncle 
Jacob Ware. Uncle Jacob said: 

‘*O Lawd, tie ouah pastur’s hands to de gawspul 
lines, nail his head to de gawspul plow, sat’rate 
him f’um haid to foot wid de karosene oil uv free 
salvation, an’—an’—set him on fire!’’ 


+ 
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Book Review 


The Negro: the Southerner’s Problem. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 316 pages. $1.20. 

This is a volume of eight essays on the most 
absorbing topic in the nation. Mr. Page writes 
from the point of view of the Southern white man, 
whose mouthpiece, indeed, he essays to be. It is 
well that Mr. Page enters at the outset a disclaimer 
of freedom from prejudice, for, endeavor as he will, 
he never seems to be quite able to break away from 
the ancestral cords of prejudice that bind him 
down. And yet the book is written with great 
cleverness and skill. But no man is sharp enough 
to outwit the plain truth. 


Mr, Page does nothing in his book that so effect- 
ually discredits his utterances as the frequent quo- 
tations he makes from that literary blatherskite 
and traducer of his race, William Hannibal Thomas. 
In attempting to portray the shortcomings of his 
race, Mr. Thomas dipped his pen in the gall of his 
heart and unconsciously wrote his own biography. 
In illustration of Mr. Page’s method let it be said 
to his discredit he quotes fully from the billings- 
gate of Mr. Thomas, but not one noble passage 
does he quote from a Negro author; and yet he 
must have been familiar with their writings, for he 
not infrequently quotes from the best colored 
authors some colorless passage, which he too fre- 
quently distorts for a purpose. 

Mr. Page gives away the case of the Southern 
white man when he says it rests wholly on the supe- 
riority of the white man to the black. Then he 
has no case; for that cannot be proved. As to 
development, the white is certainly superior to the 
black, but whether or not this is inherently so lies 
not in the realm of proof. The black race is yet 
in its infancy; the babe in arms may be far supe- 
rior to its nurse. Mr. Page belabors the Negro for 
asserting equality with the white man, on the 
ground that equals do not assert their equality. If 
this be true what shall we say of superiors? And 
yet Mr. Page rests his whole case on the assertion 
of the white man’s superiority! If equals do not 
assert their equality, still less do superiors, 

The chapter on the suffrage is perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory of all. He blames the Negro for the 
corruption of the Northern white politician. He 
condemns the inexperienced Negro for not making 
a'success of the government the Southern white 
man failed at. The fitness of the Negro for suf- 
frage is condemned on the ground that he did not 


bring perfection out of the post-bellum chavs, and 
inaday. Who could have done it? 

On the question of so-called social equality 
(meaning social unity), Mr. Page manifests the 
usual unnecessary Southern uneasiness. He pro- 
duces what will be to many a new and certainly 
an unworthy view of the matter, when he asserts 
that social equality means to Negro men an oppor- 
tunity of asserting their equality with white men 
by having carnal relations with white women, 
This view had its birth in the imagination of a 
novelist’s fertile that 
respecting Negro believes in social equality. 
Negro believes in social freedom. 


self- 
The 
But in his frank 
discussion Mr. Page does not tell which of the 
races is indicated as seeking the other by the mil- 
lion of mulattoes in the South. 

But the book has its merits, and in some respects 
shows progress over the traditional Southern white 
man’s view. 


brain. In sense no 


An instance of this is seen in the capi 
talization of the word ‘‘Negro.’’ This is the first 
instance coming to our notice in which a Southern 
white man adopts this principle throughout his 
book. 
this matter, and it indicates in him a growing 
spirit of fairness. 


Mr. Page deserves credit as a pioneer in 


Another instance of it is seen 
in his classification of the race ; he divides it into 
three parts: upper, middle and lower. To him all 
Negroes do not look alike. 


Two very valuable suggestions are made. One 
is that the Negroes should be given some repre- 
sentation in the poiice departments of the South. 
He suggests that as a means of winning the sym- 
pathy of the race to the side of law and order, and 
also as a means of promoting the efficiency of the 
service,, Negroes be made policemen among 
Negroes. He cites the fact that in India there are 
policemen for each race, and the ry works well. 
This is a sound suggestion, and if it was adopted 
by the South it would certainly subserve the ends 
Mr. Page points out with fine insight. 

In the other suggestion lies the beginning of the 
real solution of the problem, and it contradicts in 
spirit the very title of the book. He says (page 
161): ‘A possible step in reaching the solution of 
the question might be for a reasonably limited 
number of representative Southern [white] men to 
meet in conference a reasonably limited number of 
those colored men of the South who are more 
familiar with actual conditions there, and thus are 
representative of the most experienced and enlight- 
ened portion of that race. These, in a spirit of 
kindness and of justice, might confer together and 
try to find some common ground on which both 
shall stand, and formulate some common measures 
as to which both sides shall agree and which both 
sides shall advocate.”’ 
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‘a thousand other questions, are here answered in a most fascinating way. Illustrated. 
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ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. Fs THOMAS, Proprietor. 


Wenss ON MESMEDISM MAG-~ 
STANDARD Sis, 687 Bose Meee. ste Sh FageOaea Se 
White, 647 Book Moses, ete pe. ta. 2 


Address DIAMOND PUB. CO., READING, PA. 





Your Name in Your Hat for 10c. 


It consist of a neat mirror fastened 
to a fancy-colored hat tip with the words 
“THIS HAT BELUNGS TO” printed in 
fancy letters and a space left for any 
name to be printed or written onit. The 
back of the tip is gummed with special 
um, so all vou will have to do is to wet 
t and stick it in any hat. Its suitable 
for ladies or gentlemen. Agents can 
sell one to every one who wears a hat. Sample by mail roc 
Please do not send stamps; we get more than we can use, 


OWENS & HALEY. Benchley, Texas, 











CENTS For this 
Elegant 
Ring. Greatest value ev- 
r offered. It is ALL THE RAGE 
a NEW YORK. People are wear- 
.ng this RING on the same hand 
with diamonds. This ring = 
tively guaranteed for one year, 
Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn St. 


» Reading, Pa. 


LUCKY RASHA BSS 
We call 

lucky because we know you 

will consider yourself lucky in 

getting one at our price. Two 

: = dimes is all we ask. If you don’t 

NM WwW like it when you get it, send it 
back and we will return you a 

quarter. We aa t offer something for nothing, but 
hereis the biggest bargain you ever saw. Catalogue 
and premium list free with each order. Address— 
Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn St., Reading, Pa. 


it Al F? SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
every description. 


Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. 





Sond 
stamp for catalogue -T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


BIRTH STONE 
GEMS 


ARE THE LATEST FAD 


We have them for every month and 
in all sizes; made of Kolled Gold 
stock warranted to wear for three 
years ihey are suitable for men, 
women and children, and in order 
that every person who happens to 
read this notice may have one we 
have decided to send one only to one 
person for only 10 cents. We lose 
money on every one but we do it to 
introduce our large catalogue of bar 
gains into thousands of new homes 
Agents are coining money with our 
goods Order one at onee and get 
our catalogue which we send free 
with each order 


DIAMOND JEWELRY CO. 


March 6i9 Per St. READING, PA. 


Resipence 273 
AusBurn Avenue 5 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


Orrice Hours: 
uv A.M. to 12 M.; 1 to §:30 P, M, 


49% Penengtreet ——_. Georgia 


—__——4 


YOUR PORTRAIT FREE-—Send a photo today 
and get a life- oe portrait of yourself free, No money, 
just your photo. (€. B. AMOS & CO., Dept. D, Piains, Ga. 


DO YOU LOVE HEALTH?~—\Yy Blood Purley 

cures ge oes eae dyspepsia and rheumatism. I 
piles, catarrh and asthma. Write for parti icularal 
Rk. W. F ARRIS. 404 W. Broad St., Richmond, v 


ia MAGIC NEEDLES & RODS 


7 S for treasure seekers. Guaranteed the best 
I” made. A very interesting book free for 2 
centstamp. P, & M. Agency, Reading, Pa. 


cure 





Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children @ 


specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470. 
Hours: 7 toga, m., 2to4and 7 to8 p. m, 























BSTARLISTED 1558, A. G. STAUFFER, Prors 


DIAMOND PUBLISHING Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


PIERSON BUILDING 619 PENN STREET 





READING, Pa.__, March 1l, ____190° 
Hertel, Jenkine & 0o., Publishers, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Gent lemen:- 

Replying to your postal card of recent date inquiring 
as to the results from our different advertisements in "The Voice 
of the Negro®, would say that it is almost impossible for us to 
tell of the real results that we are receiving from these adver=- 
tisements, because of the fact that our advertisements are not 
keyed, but we receive a sufficient mumber of applications who men- 
tion your paper, to satisfy us that the investment is a paying one. 

We may send you electrotypes in the near future that are 
keyed, so that we can tell then very nearly what the results are. 
Respectfully yours, 


Diamonnd PustisyHine Co., 
Per. 





Mer. 
“Ee 





WE REACH THE) PEOPLE 


Sworn Circulation of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
for 1904, the first year of its existence. 
IT GOES UP; NOT DOWN. 








December (Christmas Number) 20,000 
November 12,000 

October 12,000 Advertisers generally 
September———-_ ( Political Number) 15,000 overlook the Negro 
9, when placing advertisements, 
—( Woman’s Number) —=]0,000 which should not be done. There 
7,000 are eleven millions of Negro con- 
6,000 sumers in the United States, and they 
5,000 are going to buy from some one. We have 
5,000 a larger circulation than any other Negro maga- 
4,000 zine in the country. THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO is 
3,000 to the Negro what a German periodical is to the German. 

















Our rates are very low. Write for them. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., Advertising Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

















A copy of this book and one year’s subscription to l. 
‘*The Voice of the Negro’”’ for : . , 








“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND UP-TO-DATE RACE STATISTICS 


IT TELLS YOU 


How many colored people there are in the United States; how many in each 
State ; how many in each county in all the Southern States and in other States 
having any considerable number of Negroes, 


From Special Statistical Tables You Can See at a Glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there are for Negroes; how 
many teachers and scholars; how many colleges and professional schools there 
are for Negroes ; how many churches atid church papers ; the estimated value of 
Negro church property, and also the total value of property held by the race; 
how many own farms; how many own homes and how many are ten- 
ants ; how m: any colored persons are lawyers, how many doctors; how 
many are engaged in agriculture ; how many in domestic service ; how 
A Slave. many in trade, transportation and manufacturing. 


1870 Special Collection of Plant.at.ion Melodies 


One-mule farmer, 

















Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored _ ader, but to all 








Ayuo ,,‘a0py & JO ssouZoig,, pue IDeA suo , ,O1ZaNy 24} 
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is Offer Not Good after April 20 














1880 who see them, They have been made especially popular by Prince 
Two-mule farmer, Henry of Ge rmany, who requested that they be sung to him on several 
Owning some land. ccasions during his visit in America. While these melodies and 
ther pleasant anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled 
1890 by the hair-breath escapes enroute the “underground railroad” and a 
Ten mules, two cows, thousand other incidents recorded in this magnificent book. 
Two hundred acres of land. 
AGENTS WANTED 
1900 . , 
Fifty head of stock, It sells like hot cakes. Several hundred sold daily. The following 
Five hundred acres of land, named persons have just ordered the number of books set opposite 
Boys in college, heir names, as follows Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia County, Ark., 27 
Boys owning farms, Mr. 1. H. Sallivant, LaFayette County, Ark., 39. Mr. Finis Purofoy, 
Daughters teaching, Ouachita Cointy, Ark, 21; Mr. L. C. Bridges, Sabine County, La., 31 
Daughters keeping neat homes Mr. Oscar Hays, Ware County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia 
of their own. County, Ark., 23; Mr. J. Haynes, Woodruff County, Ark., 26; Mr. G. 
W. Irwin, linderdale County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W. D. Mott, Florence 
County, S. €., 30; Mr. S. Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. L,. 
NOTE.--The above is the his- Pigue. Itta Bena, Miss., 100, 
tory of one colored man-—-it is the Now ts the time to make money. Agents’ commission liberal, 7oo 
history~ of one thousand today. page book, 200 illustrations, Price, postpaid, $1.95. , . 
een “OU TFIT +R EE. Write today for particulars or send'15 cents in 
tamps to pay postage on free outfit. Address, . 
Dou't Fail tu Get a Copy of the ‘ 
PY HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. ‘ 
Book and Read for Yourself i ad . : - 
920 Austell Building, Atlanta, Georgia. = 
a7 
A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS, . ® 
WS > > 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? CAN YOU ANSWER THEM ? < 
Do you know the population of en Negroes in 
America for each decade since the r -volution ? What is the population of the Negroes in each of . 2 
How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? » Ste : : 
: the States o. the Union, 
Do you know anything of the nt laws in the . ae RS , ‘ . e 
colonies ? Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
Have you read the history of the anti-slavery agi- country ? 0 
tation ? How mar Negroes in all cities c iad - _ * 
Do you know when the first convention of anti- a P sis diag um all cities comtaining Sifts 
slavery women was held? thousand or more ‘ 
Do you know what is meant by the “Underground What counties in the South have more colored peo- 
Railroad?’ Who carried it on? j ple than white ? if 
Do you know how many Negroes there were in the ‘ : 
civil war? How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes? war? al 
How many teachers? How many scholars? - e 
What is the estimated value of church property ? rool other questions answered that you have 
What is the estimated value of property held b . : Ve) 
Hageeh >” ° ~Les os no idea of. See it for yourself. 





'~ | Th 


ositively the Last, Call! 
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